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The Uninvited Guests 


A Play for Memorial Day 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
GLORIA ) 
TINA A group of holiday 
Pun picnickers. 
JERRY 
Lee Pie Ueianiind Cuete 
JEB 


A Group or Boy Scouts. 

SETTING: A picnic grove. 

At Rise: Four Junior High School 
friends are unpacking a lunch basket, 
the boys shamelessly eating while they 
work. 

JerRY (Setting thermos bottle on the 
table): Here’s the lemonade. Where 
are the paper cups? 

Guioria: Don’t you know there’s a 
war going on? Paper is too important 
to waste on picnic cups. There are 
some china ones, Mother’s kitchen 
cups, in the basket, and woe betide 
us if we break them. 

Pui: And woe betide you girls if you 
haven’t made enough sandwiches. 


I could eat a stack this high. (Indi- 
cates a pile table high.) If there’s any- 
thing I love it’s ham sandwiches. 

Tryna: And what makes you think 
you're getting ham sandwiches? 
We’re not telling what’s in these. 
You'll eat ’em and like ’em. 

Puti: We hope, we hope, we hope! 

Jerry: Anyhow, the lemonade will 
taste good. It’s plenty hot for this 
time of year. Wish we could go swim- 
ming as we did last Decoration Day. 

Guori: With the nearest outdoor pool 
ten miles away, the lake fifteen miles 
away and the nearest river forty 
miles away — you should talk about 
swimming! We'll be lucky if we can 
hike out to Rollin’s Mill this summer 
and go wading in the stream. 

Put: Yeah, just when I am approach- 
ing the age of licensed driver — 
comes this war. Listen my children, 
and you shall hear—the song I 
composed about the Vanishing Gaso- 








line Buggy. (Sings to the tune of “Old 

Black Joe’’) 

Gone are the days 

When my heart was young and gay! 

Gone is the car 

That could take us far away. 

No gasoline till we lick a land I 
know — 

I wish those bombs were falling 
now — 

On To-Ki-O! 

(All clap.) 

Tryna: You’re not the class poet for 
nothing, Phil. That’s not half bad. 

Jerry: How right you are! I think it’s 
all bad. We’ll need some nourishment 
after that one. 

Guori: Then you can start now. Boys, 
dinner is served. I guess we can dis- 
pense with the formality of passing 
the sandwiches. (All help themselves 
to food.) You seem to do all right by 
yourselves. 

Putt (Eating sandwich): Say, Tina, 
break down and confess. What is in 
this camouflaged sandwich? 

Trna: It’s not polite to ask such ques- 
tions. Please pass the potato salad, 
Gloria. 

Jerry: And steer the pickles on a 
straight course to my port of call. 

Guoria (Passing plate of hard-boiled 
eggs): I do hope you are going to ap- 
preciate the luxury of these deviled 
eggs. I had an awful time convincing 
Mother that hard-boiled eggs were a 
necessity in time of a picnic, but she 
finally broke down and gave me two. 
That means you are each entitled to 
a half. 

Puiu: That won’t fill my hollow tooth 
but, believe me, I’m grateful. Your 
mother’s deviled eggs are something 


to write home about — even a half 
an egg. 

Jerry (Helping himself): Those are 
my sentiments, too. 

Tina: I hope you notice there was real 
butter on the sandwiches. That was 
my contribution. [ll admit it is 
spread mighty thin — but it’s there 
and it’s the genuine article. 

Guoria: And we have gingerbread for 
dessert. 

ALL: Gingerbread! 

Guori: I thought I'd better announce 
it right now in case you were getting 
your mouths set for chocolate cake. 

Pui: Well, one thing’s sure, I’m not 
going to turn up my nose at ginger- 
bread — though I admit I was sort 
of saving a little space down near 
my sixth rib for a slab of that choco- 
late cake. 

Jerry: I can still taste it from last year. 
Remember the icing? It was at least 
half an inch thick. 

Guori: You ought to know. You ate 
three or four pieces. 

Trna: That was some picnic, last Dee- 
oration Day. Remember, we had 
three kinds of sandwiches, and potato 
chips and ice cream. 

Pui: Yes. Gone are the days — 

Guioria: Now don’t sing any more of 
those songs. One was enough. Any- 
how, I don’t think we’ve fared so 
badly at this picnic. 

Tuna: I should say not. 

Jerry: One good thing— we don’t 
drink coffee, therefore we can’t com- 
plain about not having any. 

Put: I move we get off this topic of 
food and turn our minds on the prob- 
lem of how we are going to spend the 
rest of the afternoon. 
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Jerry: Right, Brother Jackson. I vote 





for a baseball game. 

Trina: There’s a swell movie at the 
Crescent. Robert Taylor. 

Putt: Abbott and Costello are at the 
Strand. 

Guoria: I thought maybe we could go 
for a hike. For years we’ve talked 
about climbing up to High Rock, 
but we never get around to it. 

Puit: That’s out. It’s too much like 
work on a warm day. 

Jerry: They’ ve got a southpaw on the 
Middlesex ball team that can show 
you a thing or two about pitching 
curves. 

GuoriA: Who wants to be shown a 
thing or two about baseball? 

Putt: I can see this is going to be a 
deadlock. One vote for baseball, 
one for Robert Taylor, one for 
Abbott and Costello and one for 
violent outdoor exercise. 

Jerry: Well, friends, time’s a wastin’. 
We can’t sit here all day debating 
how we're going to spend our last 
holiday before school closes. 

Guori: I might switch my vote to the 
Circle Amusement Park. We could 
laugh ourselves sick in the Fun 
House and scare ourselves to death 
on the Roller Coaster. (During this 
discussion two figures have quietly 
entered. One is a boy dressed in the 
period of the Civil War; the other is a 
girl dressed in hoopskirts, a lace shawl, 
a quaint little bonnet. She carries a 
small parasol. They approach the ta- 
ble and stand listening to the conversa- 
tion. The girl nudges the boy to ask a 
question. Finally he clears his throat 
and speaks.) 

Jes: I beg your pardon for intruding, 


but may I ask a question? (The group 
at the pienic table is dumbstruck. The 
boys spring to their feet.) 

JERRY: Where in the world did you come 
from? 

Tina: Have you been to a fancy dress 
party? 

Jes: If you will give me leave I will 
introduce myself and my companion. 
I am Jeb Hancock, at your service. 
(Crosses over to girl and leads her for- 
ward.) May I present Miss Lucy 
Belle Crandall of Hawthorne, Geor- 
gia? 

Lucy (With a deep curtsey): Good 
mawnin’ to you all. 

Goria: How do you do? 

Tina: We're delighted to meet you. 

Jerry: Hello. 

Putt: Glad to know you. But I can’t 
help wondering how you got here. 

Jes: We walked. We heard the sound 
of your voices and when we saw that 
you were young folks, just about our 
age, we thought we'd like to join you. 

Tina: Why, of course. We'll be glad to 
have you. 

Goria: Won’t you sit down? 

Lucy: Thank you. I am mighty tired. 
The sun is so warm. (Lucy sits on 
bench.) 

JeB: We couldn’t help overhearing your 
conversation, although I assure you 
we were not eavesdropping. 

Pui: Oh, that’s all right. We weren’t 
talking over any military secrets and 
you don’t look very much like spies. 

Jes: Military secrets! What do you 
mean? 

Lucy (Jumping up): Spies! Sir, you 
have insulted us. In the South, one 
does not call a stranger a spy even 

in jest. 


















































Jerry: He didn’t mean anything, Miss. 
Honest, he was just kidding. You see, 
with the war and everything, we do a 
certain amount of kidding. 

Put: I’m sure I didn’t mean any 
harm. 

JeB: But may we ask what war you 
are talking about? 

Gori: You mean to tell us you don’t 
know? 

Tra: Don’t you know that the United 
States is at war with Italy, Germany 
and Japan? 

Lucy: At war with three countries? 

JeB: Jehosaphat! Three countries all 
at one time? 

Put: I don’t get this. Who are you and 
this girl in the fancy clothes? And 
why don’t you know we are at war? 

JeB: It is a bit hard to explain, but I am 
sure we can come to an understand- 
ing. You see, Miss Crandall and I 
have been out of touch with things 
for a long time. 

Lucy: War! Oh, Jeb, take me away 
from this place. I cannot bear any 
more war. 

Jes: Hush, Lucy. Nothing will hurt 
you here. Look — these people are 
not afraid. There is no fighting here. 
See — they have been eating — The 
table is spread with good things. The 
war must be very far away. 

Lucy: Yes, there is fresh bread and 
meat and fruit, and cake. Surely 
there can be no war here. 

Jes: You really must forgive us — 
especially Lucy. But she has suffered 
so much in the other war — she 
cannot bear the thought or even the 
word itself. Perhaps we'd better go. 

Guoria: Oh, no, please don’t go! Sit 
down, both of you. 


Trina: Perhaps you will have some 
lunch. Won’t you have a sandwich 
and a glass of lemonade? 

Lucy: No, thank you, but you are very 
kind. 

Jes: Thank you, but we are not hun- 
gry. However, we will be pleased to 
stay a while. We have so many 
questions to ask. 

Putt: We'll be glad to help you in any 
way we can. 

Jes: First, perhaps you can tell us 
what day this is? Isn’t it a holiday? 

Jerry: That’s easy. Of course, it’s a 
holiday — May 30th — Memorial 
Day. 

Lucy: Memorial Day! Jeb, I was right. 
We have come at the right time. I 
told you there was a day set aside 
for remembering. 

Jes: Is that true? Just what is this day 
— Memorial Day — as you call it? 

Gori: It’s a day that was originally 
set aside for honoring the memory 
of the soldiers who fought in the 
Civil War. 

Jes: The Union soldiers? The men in 
blue? 

Jerry: Yes, yes, of course. 

Lucy: But our brave Confederates? 
The men in gray? Isn’t it a day for 
remembering them, too? 

Putt: Certainly. It’s a day for remem- 
bering the soldiers who fell in every 
war. The honors are equal. 

Jes: What honors? Please explain it 
to us. We want to know how our 
heroes are honored and what tribute 
is paid to them. You see, Lucy lost 
two brothers in the war between the 
states. Her home was burned, every- 
thing her family had was destroyed. 
The crops failed because there was 
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no one left to till the soil. The farm 
animals were seized and foodstuffs 
commandeered for the army. To her 
the war meant untold suffering — 
almost starvation. 

Iam from the North—Connecticut, 
to be exact. There was no fighting 
near us. None of our property was 
destroyed. But my father died of 
wounds at Bloody Lane near Antie- 
tam, and my oldest brother was 
killed at Gettysburg. My two uncles 
died of a fever in a prison camp. With 
all our men folks wiped out, my 
mother had to support our family. 
She was not strong. Life was a ter- 
rible struggle for us all. But everyone 
said that the war and the men who 
fought in it would never be forgotten. 
The brave deeds, the gallant courage 
of both sides would always be re- 
membered and honored. 

Lucy: So when we heard that there was 
a day set aside, a special day once a 
year, we came back to see if it is 
true; to find out if our fathers and 
brothers and kinsmen are remem- 
bered by their countrymen. 

Tina: Oh, yes. It’s true. Many peo- 
ple visit our national cemeteries on 
Decoration Day and put wreaths of 
flowers on the soldiers’ graves. In 
the South and North men and women 
pay tribute both to their own boys 
and the boys who died far away from 
home. 

Jerry: And different lodges and mili- 
tary organizations hold parades and 
celebrations all over the country. 
The bands play, prominent citizens 
make speeches, and full military 
honors are bestowed on the men of 


both sides. 


Lucy: Oh, that’s wonderful! To think 
after all these years, the people have 
not forgotten the heroes who marched 
with Lee and Jackson — the brave 
hearts who charged with Pickett and 
rode with Stuart. 

Jes: To think that they remember Big 
and Little Round Top, the agonies 
at Spangler’s Spring, the blood and 
suffering of the Wheatfield and Dev- 
il’s Den! Is there a parade or cere- 
mony near here that we might at- 
tend? 

Put: Why —er— yes. This after- 
noon, right down over the hill in 
the center of the park a grandstand 
has been erected. There will be a 
parade of school children and Boy 
Scouts and the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Dif- 
ferent men will speak and then the 
whole procession will move on to the 
cemetery where a military salute 
will be fired over the graves at sun- 
down. 

Lucy: But you, you young folks, we 
heard you talking as we came up the 
hill. You are not going? 

JERRY: Why —er, we— well — we 
hadn’t decided. 

Jes: You were talking of various 
amusements when we came up. 
Couldn’t you arrange to —? 

Goria: Of course we could. What do 
you say, Tina? Shall we make it a 
real day for remembering? 

Tra: I think we had all forgotten just 
what holiday this is. I move we all 
go to the grandstand and take part 
in the services. 

JERRY: I’m for it one hundred percent. 
Guess I could learn a thing or two 
about my country instead of pitch- 











ing curves. 

Putt: And who are Abbott and Cos- 
tello as compared to Grant and Lee? 
The celebration has my vote. Let’s 
go. 

Lucy: Oh, thank you. Thank you. It 
means so much to me to see boys and 
girls of my own age so eager to pay 
their respects to our men who died 
for what they believed to be right. 

Jes: And to me, too. But what was this 
you were saying about a new war 
with foreign powers? Is America in 
trouble? 

JERRY: Bad trouble, my friend — but 
the kind of trouble our Yankees and 
Johnny Rebs know how to handle. 

Puiu: And we’re not alone. England, 
China and the United Nations of 
South America are fighting at our 
side. 

Lucy: And the North and South? Are 
they fighting side by side, too? 

Guoria: There are northern boys in 
southern camps and southern boys in 
northern training schools. There are 
regiments from every state in the 
Union. There is no North or South or 
East or West in this war — we are a 
free and united people. 

Jes: Then our cause was a just one. 

Lucy: And our stars and bars are united 
with the stars and stripes. 

Puiu: I have a letter here from my 
brother Dick. He’s a cadet at West 
Point. I don’t think it will bore you 
if I read just this one little para- 
graph. He says here: 

“Don’t let anybody kid you, 
brother Philip, that all the military 
experts are European gentlemen with 
long beards and fancy names. Do 
you know what we are studying right 


now? Nothing more or less than the 
great military campaigns of the Civil 
War. It seems they are marvels of 
military strategy and the military 
science of Europe and America has 
been influenced by the genius of such 
men as Lee, Jackson, and Grant. So, 
if you expect to follow in your big 
brother’s footsteps, take a tip from 
me and brush up on that good old 
American history . . . particularly 
the campaigns of the Civil War.” 

I guess your fathers and brothers 
and all the folks who gave their lives 
in that war are still pretty much 
alive, if their actions continue to be 
studied at a great institution like 
West Point. (Distant sound of a band 
record playing “ Dizxie.’’) 

Lucy: Listen! Listen! It’s our very own 
tune — “Dixie” — they’re still play- 
ing it. 

Puri: You bet your boots they still 
play it! And people sing and whistle 
and tap their feet to that rhythm 
just as they always did. 

Jerry (As record continues): And right 
now with American soldiers scattered 
all over the world, maybe that tune 
is cheering their hearts in Africa, 
or giving them courage in the jungle 
or quickening their step in The Land 
Down Under; for whenever the band 
plays “Dixie” our soldiers think of 
home and the folks they love. (Music 
fades out.) 

Tina: That must have been one of the 
bands for the parade. Maybe it has 
started. 

Pui: No, we have plenty of time. 
Three city bands are going to play, 
but the parade won’t be lining up 
for half an hour. 
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Guoria: Now I don’t want to miss it. 
There will be veterans from the 
Spanish American War, from the 
American Legion and some of the 
men who are fighting in the present 
war. (Music changes to “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.”’) 

Jes: Listen! There’s our piece... 
the Yankee marching song! (Sings 
first stanza.) 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord. 

He is trampling out the vintage 
where the grapes of wrath are 
stored. 

He hath loosed His fateful lightning 
from His terrible swift sword. 

His truth goes marching on! 

ALL (Singing): 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! Glory, glory, 
hallelujah! 

Glory, glory, hallelujah — His truth 
is marching on! 

(Across the stage comes a Guard of 

Honor made up of Boy Scouts carrying 

an American flag. They halt and 

come to attention, center stage.) 

JeB: Old Glory herself — Forty-eight 
stars now in that field of blue. 


Lucy: And the same thirteen beautiful 
red and white stripes. 

Jes: It’s our flag now, Lucy, yours and 
mine, and theirs (Indicating the pic- 
nic group), too. It’s the flag of Grant 
and Lee, of Jefferson Davis and 
Abraham Lincoln — of the black 
and the white —of the slave and 
the free — 

Pui: It’s the flag of Dewey at 
Manila — 

Jerry: Of General Pershing in the 
Argonne Forest — 

Guoria: Of the Marines at Wake 
Island — 

Trna: Of General MacArthur at Ba- 
taan. 

Lucy: It’s the living sign “that our 
honored dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

Jes: That’s it, Lucy —that’s how 
our heroes are remembered — they 
live again in our flag—the red, 
white and the blue — the grandest 
flag in the world! (Entire group sings 
“It’s a Grand Old Flag” as the cur- 
tains close.) 


THE END 
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The Day Is Bright 


by Norman Myrick 


Characters 

Mour1110, the painter, at the age of 57. 

Tue Ducuess or CAsTILe. 

SEBASTION, Murillo’s servant boy. 

Caros, Sebastion’s father and also a 
slave. He is a Moor. 

RicaRDo 

CARMEN 

HERNANDO 

FRANCISCO 

Rositta 

Sertine: The action takes place in the 
studio of Murillo, the Spanish painter. 

At Rise: The Ducuess is seated in the 
subject’s chair while Muri. paints 
her portrait. After a few strokes he 
steps back and looks critically at the 
DucueEss. 

Murit1o0: The head, Duchess, please, 
a little more to the right. (Pauses and 
studies a moment.) No, that is not it. 
Perhaps a little more to the left. Yes, 
yes, that is it. Now please, please, 
dear Duchess, try to hold the head so. 

Ducuess: Very well, Murillo. Very 
well. But do hurry along. I am tired. 

Muritxo: Tired? Perhaps the flesh, 
yes, but the soul, no. And it is the 
soul that I paint. 

Ducuess: Humph! 

Murii10: Do not look so grim, dear 
Duchess. It is so hard for the soul to 
shine through the grimness. (The 
Ducuess turns her head.) Please, 
please. The head, to the left, always 
to the left, dear Duchess. 


> pupils of Murillo. 





Ducuess: The left, always the left. 
Does my soul go to the left? Does my 
heart go to the left? Does my hand go 
to the left? No and no and no! But 
always my head, to the left, please! 

Mouri10: There, there. Will the Duch- 
ess be so good as to relax? It is not an 
angry Duchess that I paint but a 
great lady, a great soul, calm and 
serene. 

Ducuess: A great soul — bah! Tell me 
this, Sefior Murillo, is there a wart 
upon my soul? 

Mori11o: Surely the Duchess is joking. 
In all Castile there is — 

Ducuess: Answer me, Murillo. Is there 
a wart upon my soul? 

Muriwo: A wart? 

Ducuess: Yes, an ugly, toady wart. 

Murit1o: Never. By all the Saints, it 
is a soul so pure, so bright — 

Ducuess: Then why, Sefior Murillo, 
did you paint such a great purple 
wart on my nose? 

Muritio: My dear Duchess, you are 
joking. I do not paint a wart on your 
nose. Such a thing I would not do. 

Ducuess: I am not joking, Sefior Mur- 
illo. (During the latter part of the 
speech she gets up and goes to the por- 
trait.) Is this a drop of gold? (Point- 
ing to her nose in the portrait.) Is it an 
angel with silver wings? No, it is not. 
It is a wart. And it is on my nose. 

Muri.0: But my dear Duchess, I 
assure you — 
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Ducuess: It is a wart and it is on my 
nose. 

Mori10: I know nothing about it. I 
did not paint it. 

Ducuess: It did not grow there. 

Morui10: No, but — 

Ducupss: There is no one but Murillo 
who is painting. 

Muri.10: No, there is no one — 

Ducuess: Nevertheless, the wart is 
there. 

Morii1o: But I did not paint it. 

Ducuess: Then who did? 

Mouri110: I do not know. But I would 
call the Duchess’s attention to this 
fact: while there is a wart painted on 
the portrait, about which I know 
nothing, mind you, there is also a 
wart right there. (Walks up close to 
the Ducusss as he speaks and points 
his finger at the DucuEss’s nose.) 

Ducuess: You — you — you insulter. 
I will have you hanged. 

Muri1o: Hang me, then, you will still 
have your wart. (Enter SEBASTION 
and stands waiting to be recognized.) 

Ducuess: My husband will call on you. 
He will kill you. 

Muri1o: Your husband couldn’t kill a 
fly. Yes, Sebastion? 

Sepastion: If you please, Master — 

Ducuess: I will go to Enrico Calles — 

Muro: Enrico Calles is a jackass 
that uses its tail for a paint brush. 
What is it, Sebastion? 

SeBasTION: If you please, Master — 

Ducuess: Better a jackass than you 
who tells lies and insults his clients. 

Moritz: I did not lie. I am Murillo, 
the artist. I do not have to lie. 

Ducuess: I will not stay here any 
longer. My cloak, my hat, my car- 
riage! I am going. I will have you 


drawn and quartered. I will go to 
Enrico Calles. (Exit with a great 
flourish and Muru10 follows her to 
the door, shouting after her.) 

Muritio: Well, then, go to Enrico 
Calles. Go and have him paint you 
like a Fra Angelico Madonna. Have 
him paint you like a Velazquez horse. 
You will still have your warts and so 
will all your children. (Pauses, and as 
an after-thought) And so will your 
children’s children. (To SeBastion) 
Well, what is it? Don’t stand there 
like a mummy. 

Sesastion: If you please, Master — 

Mouritio: A wart on her nose! Ten 
thousand devils, there is a wart on 
her nose. 

Sepastion: If you please, Master, the 
pupils are here. 

Mouritio: And what if they are? Am 
I to stop everything just because 
some infant daubers are here? So her 
husband will kill me. Hah! He is a 
killer of flies, do you hear me, a killer 
of fiies. Why, were he so much as to 
show his nose in the doorway I would 
cut it off for him. Well, what are you 
waiting for? Show them in. The day 
will not last forever. 

Sespastion: Yes, Master. (Exit Sepas- 
TION.) 

Mouritxto (Goes over to portrait and 
studies it carefully): A wart on her 
nose. Yes, there is a wart there. It is 
not a drop of gold nor yet an angel 
with silver wings, it is a wart and 
such a wart! A truly magnificent 
wart. It is a wart that lives and 
grows, a wart that has a soul, a wart 
such as only Murillo could paint. The 
same style, the same stroke and yet 
Murillo did not paint it. Who, then? 
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Enrico Calles, seeking to discredit 
me? No. He could not paint such a 
wart. Quipus? No. Pedrarias? No. A 
pupil? Yes, possibly a pupil. But 
whoever, to paint such a wart — it 
is — it is genius. (Enter the pupils, 
one by one. The boys bow to MuriLL0 
and the girls curtsey. MurtL.0o stands 
facing the door and nods slightly to 
each one in turn.) 

HERNANDO: Good morning, Master. 

Monro: Sefior Hernando. 

CarRMEN: Good morning, Master. 

Mouri110: Sefiorita Carmen. 

Francisco: Good morning, Master. 

Murii1o: Sefior Francisco. 

Rositta: Good morning, Master. 

MouRi110: Sefiorita Rositta. 

Ricarpo: Good morning, Master. 

Mourit1o: Sefior Ricardo. (As they are 
greeted the students move to their easels 
and set about preparations for the 
morning's work. There is much bustle 
and talk before the class settles down.) 

Ricarpo: Has anyone seen my brush 
with the yellow bristles? 

CarMEN: Goodness, have you lost that 
again? Well, I haven’t seen it. 

Ricarpo: I left it right here with my 
easel and now it’s gone. 

HeRNanpvo: It must have grown legs 
and walked away. 

Ricarpo: Very funny. I'll bet a peso 
that you have it. 

HERNANDO: Ho! So you call me a thief. 
(Walks belligerently toward Ricarpo.) 

Rosirta: Oh, do stop squabbling and 
let somebody do some work! 

Francisco: She talks like an artist, 
doesn’t she? 

CarMEN: At least she doesn't paint 
women with blue hair. 

Hernanpo: Oh, yes, women with blue 
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hair. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

Francisco: It wasn’t blue hair. It was 
a balanced color combination, as any- 
one who knows the first thing about 
painting would know — 

Ricarpo: I still can’t find that brush. 

Rosirta: Oh, bother the brush! Take 
one of mine and keep quiet! 

Ricarpo: One might think that you 
were the Master. 

Muri110: Come, come, enough of this 
bickering. Get to your easels, all of 
you. (Muritxo strolls around the 
room, pausing before this easel and 
that one.) 

CARMEN: Master, there is a fly in my 
bowl of soup. 

Muro: This is no place for soup. 
Take it out and the fly with it. 

CaRMEN: It is the bowl of soup in my 
picture, Master. (Pupils laugh.) 

Ricarpo: It is a wonder the fly knew 
what it was. 

Carmen: Oh, keep still! 

Muri110: Silence, Ricardo! Carmen, 
all of you, quiet! (Goes to picture.) 
The fly isn’t dead, Carmen; chase 
him away. Shoo, shoo, fly! (His ac- 
tions must suggest that he has no luck.) 

CarMEN: You see, he is stuck on. (The 
students gather around.) 

Murui10: Nonsense! I'll fix him. (Takes 
out his handkerchief and swishes at the 
fly.) In the name of ten thousand 
saints, what’s the matter with that 
fly. (Snaps with his finger at the fly 
and then examines it closely.) By the 
bones of the Evil One, it is a painted 
fly. Someone has painted a fly in 
Carmen’s bow] of soup. Who did it? 
Which one of you? Ricardo? Fran- 
cisco? Hernando? Which one? 

Au: Not I. I can’t paint that well. 
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Moritxo (Very angrily): Someone is 
making fun of Murillo. Some evil dog 
is carrying a joke too far. Hernando, 
what are you laughing at? 

HERNANDO: Nothing, Master. Nothing. 

Mori110: So, it is nothing. It is nothing 
that the Duchess threatens to have 
me killed because someone paints a 
wart on her nose. It is nothing that I 
waste my time with a painted fly that 
I think is real. No, it is nothing at all, 
except that when I lay my hands on 
the wretch I shall wring his scrawny 
neck until the bones in his spine snap 
like dry twigs, one by one. 

HerNaAnpo: One by one. 

Muri.1o: Now back to your easels, all 
of you, and let us have no more of 
these pranks. (MuRILLO resumes his 
stroll and the pupils go back to their 
easels.) 

Ricarpo (To Francisco): Who did it? 
Did you? 

Francisco: No, I didn’t do it. I thought 
you did. 

Ricarpo: Maybe it was Hernando. 

Francisco: He’d do it, only he can’t 
paint that well. Even the Master 
thought it was a real fly. Sshh, here 
he comes. 

Muri110: (Pauses in front of Ricarpo’s 
easel): Ricardo. 

Ricarpo: Yes, Master. 

Mourit1o: Do you know what warm 
colors are? 

Ricarpo: Yes, Master. Yellow, red — 

Muri1x0: Yellow and red, yellow and 
red. Then why don’t you paint in 
yellow and red? May the saints de- 
liver me if I ever understand how 
you can paint a warm, living Castil- 
ian scene in a cold blue that would 
freeze the blood of an English bar- 


barian. (MURILLO goes on.) 

Rositta: The Master is in a vile humor 
this morning. 

Ricarpo: He is an old goat, and I will 
paint in blue as much as I please. 

Mouri11o: Hernando. 

Hernanno (Jo Carmen): It is my 
turn now. Yes, Master. 

Moritxo: Hernando, how many legs 
has a horse? 

HERNANDO: Four, Master. 

Mori.xo: Yes, a horse has four legs. 
Not five, not three, but four. Be so 
good, Master Hernando, as to tell 
a poor ignorant creature like your 
teacher, why you paint a horse with 
five legs? 

Hernanpo: I do not understand, Mas- 
ter, I painted only four. 

Moruwo: Ha! He painted only four. 
What, then, is this? 

Hernanpo: It is a leg to be sure, but I 
did not paint it. I swear I did not 
paint it. 

Muritto: A horse has five legs and he 
did not paint it. The leg is there. 
Hernanpo: Yes, but I did not paint it. 
Mouri110: So. A wart is on the Duch- 
ess’s nose and Murillo did not paint 
it. A fly is in Carmen’s soup, but 
Carmen did not paint it. A horse 
grows a fifth leg, but Hernando 
did not paint it. And such a wart, 
such a leg, such a fly. Magnificent! 
Magnificent! But you do not paint 
them. Who, then? Who? Who? Who? 
(Paces up and down and finally steps 
in front of an easel that no one is using. 
At first he pays no attention to it, but 
gradually his attention is drawn to it so 
that he does not listen to what the pupils 

are saying.) 

Rositta: Perhaps the good God has 








spoken to a Saint. 

CarMEN: It might have been a fairy. 

HERNANDO: Don’t be a dunce; fairies 
aren’t real. I think it was Calles or 
Quipus, or some other one of the 
Master’s rivals. 

Mourii1o: Hernando, 
men — 

AL: Yes, Master — 

Murii10 (Excitedly): This — this por- 
trait, which one of you did it? 

Ricarpo: Not I, Master. 

CarMEN: Nor I either, Master. 

Hernanpo: Would that I had, Master. 

Francisco: I didn’t do it. 

Rosita: It is all that I can do to paint 
a bowl of flowers. 

Muritio (Engrossed in the picture): 
The lips, do you notice the lips, so 
sure, so soft? And the eye. An eye 
that sees, an eye that looks out upon 
the world and lives. (Very softly) 
Which one of you? 

Francisco: We do not know, Master. 
It wasn’t one of us. 

Muritx0 (Not blustering now, but very 
gentle): No, it was not one of you. 
You are good children. You work 
hard, but you are only children learn- 
ing to daub. This — this is the work 
of a great artist. There is a holy light 
in the eyes and a soul hides in the 
curve of the lips. Someone there is 
who paints warts that grow and flies 
that buzz and legs that travel and 
eyes that see. Someone there is who 
will yet be the Master of us all. You 
may go home, now. I am bewildered. 
I must think. I am living next to 
greatness, and I must think. (Ezit 
Muro. The students gather around 
the portrait.) 

Ricarpo: I wonder who it could be? 


Ricardo, Car- 
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Hernanpo: I still think it was Enrico 
Calles playing a joke on the Master. 

CarMEN: No, not he. The Master 
would know his work, and besides, 
Enrico could not paint an eye that 
lives, or even a fly in a soup bowl. 

Rosita: I think it is the work of a 
Saint. I think it is a miracle. (Crosses 
herself.) I think it is the good God. 

Francisco: It might be. It frightens 
me, it is so strange. 

Hernanpo: Pooh! It doesn’t frighten 
me. It is a joke to plague the Master. 

Ricarpo: What did he mean about the 
wart on the Duchess’s nose? 

CarMEN: She has a wart, you know. 
She tries to hide it, but she has a 
wart just the same. 

Rosirta: No one dares to mention it, 
though, at least not when she’s 
around. 

Francisco: That’s just it, the Master 
wouldn’t paint the wart even it is 
there. 

Hernanpo: Let’s look. (They all run to 
the portrait which MuRtLLo covered 
when the Ducuess left. HERNANDO 
yanks the cover off.) See, see, there it is. 

Ricarpo: It’s right. It’s just exactly 
right. (SEBASTION enters unnoticed 
and watches the group. He is eating an 
apple.) 

CarMEN: Oh, ho, ho, ho! My, she must 
have been furious. Just furious. 

SEBASTION: She was. She was as mad as 
an old alley cat caught in the rain. 
(All turn when SEBASTION speaks.) 

Rosirtta: Did you see it? 

Sespastion: Yes, I was there all the 
time. 

Rosirta: Tell us about it, Sebastion. 
What did she do? Did she scream? 


They say she screams when she’s 
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mad. Do tell us, Sebastion. 

Au: Yes, yes, Sebastion. Do it for us; 
how was it? 

SeBastTion: Well, it was very funny. I 
almost broke in two, laughing, it was 
so funny. 

Rositta: Don’t tease us, Sebastion, tell 


us. 

Sesastion: I will, but it was so funny 
I laugh all the time. Ha, ha! 

Carmen: Oh, Sebastion, please! 

SEBASTION (He acts the story out as he 
tells it. 1t is a caricature): I was stand- 
ing in the doorway and the Duchess 
sat up in the posing chair. You know 
how the Duchess is, like this. (Sits in 
chair.) The Master is down there 
painting, and I think that the Duch- 
ess knew about the wart all the time 
because she was very grim. Well the 
Master was so busy painting he didn’t 
even notice the wart until the Duch- 
ess said, “Sefior Murillo, is there a 
wart upon my soul?” (All of the 
children laugh.) “But no,” says the 
Master, “in all Castile there is no 
soul like the Duchess’s. It is a soul 
so pure, so bright.”” Then the Duch- 
ess gets up and goes down to the easel 
and says, pointing to the wart, “Is 
this a drop of gold? (Laughter.) Is it 
an angel with silver wings? (More 
laughter.) No and no and no! It is a 
wart and it is on my nose!” 

CarMEN: Oh, my goodness. Ho, ho, ho! 
My mother will love this. 

Hernanpo: What did the Master do? 

Sepastion: The Master said, “But I 
did not paint it.” 

Hernanvo: That’s just what I said. 

Ricarpo: Then what did the Duchess 
do? 

SeBasTion: Why, she got just as mad as 


could be and said, “But the wart is 
there.”” And the Master said, “‘ But 
I did not paint it.” And she said, 
“Who did?” And the Master said, 
“*T don’t know.” And she said, “‘ You 
are a liar.” 

Rositta: She did? She really did? 

SEBASTION: She certainly did. And the 
Master got very, very angry and 
said that, anyway, she did have a 
wart on her nose, and it looked just 
like that. She said her husband would 
kill the Master, and then she ran at 
him and tried to scratch his eyes out, 
but the Master picked up a chair and 
hit her over the head with it like a 
matador. Then they had the most 
dreadful fight you ever saw. 

Ricarpo: And then what happened? 

SeBasTion: Well the Duchess’s hus- 
band came in with six armed guards 
and they rushed at the Master. The 
Master drew his sword and fought 
them. All the time the Duchess was 
screeching and screaming like a wild- 
cat. The Master killed one of the 
servants and wounded two others, 
and then you came in, and they all 
flew out the window, and that’s the 
last I saw of them. (He sits down.) 

Francisco: He fought seven men. 

SeBastTion: Yes, sir, seven men. I tell 
you it was better than a bull fight. 

Rositta: I guess the Duchess won’t 
come here any more. 

Hernanpo: Oh, yes, she will. They’re 
always having fights. But seven 
against one. Whew! 

Ricarpo: I don’t see any blood. 

CarMeENn: Of course not, silly. Do you 
think the Master would leave his 
studio looking like a bull ring? 

Rositta: But who did paint the wart? 
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Hernanpo: Yes, who did paint the 
wart and the fly and the horse’s leg 
and the portrait? 

CarMEN: The Master says that who- 
ever it was, he is a great artist. 

Sesastion: Did he really? You’re jok- 
ing. 

ALL: No, no. He really did. 

Ricarpo: He said whoever did it would 
be the Master of us all. 

Francisco: Who did it, Sebastion? 

SeBasTion: Don’t you know? 

Rositta: No. Do tell us. 

SEBASTION: Promise not to tell? 

Aux: Yes, yes. We promise. We won’t 
tell. 

SeBasTion: Well, every night just as 
the clock strikes midnight, a spirit 
comes here. 

CarMEN: A spirit? 

SEBASTION: Yes, sir, a spirit. 

Rositta: I told you it was a Saint. 

Francisco: I don’t like spirits. I’m 
frightened. 

Hernanpo: Cry baby. What is it like, 
Sebastion? 

SesasTion: Well, it’s about ten feet 
tall and it has a cloak of silver cloth. 

CarMEN: I always thought spirits wore 
black. 

SepastTion: Oh, no! A spirit can wear 
anything it pleases. The spirit comes 
right through the wall, right over 
there and looks around and then 
starts to paint. Sometimes he paints 
portraits and sometimes he plays 
jokes — like the wart and the fly. 
But generally he just sits on the 
chair and looks around, sort of hun- 
gry. 

CarMEN: Sort of hungry? 

HERNANDO: How long has he been 
coming? 


Sepastion: Oh, for a long time. As long 
as I can remember. 

Ricarpo: Is he really ten feet tall? 

SeBasTIon: I guess he’s ten feet tall. 
Do you know whose spirit he is? 

Au: No. Whose? Tell us, Sebastion. 

SEBASTION (Very mysteriously and in a 
loud whisper): Velazquez. 

Aux: Oh! (Long and drawn out.) 

Ricarpo: That explains everything. 

HERNANDO: I guess he is the Master of 
us all. 

CarMEN: I’d like to see him. 

SEBASTION: Just come here at mid- 
night and you'll see him. 

Rositra: I'd be scared. 

CarRMEN (Starting for the door): I’m 
going home and tell my mother. 

Sepastion: You’d all better go if you’re 
going to get any dinner. 

HERNANDO: I wouldn’t be afraid of any 
old spirit. (They start to go.) 

Francisco: Just think, he’s ten feet 
tall! 

Ricarpo: Good-bye, Sebastion. 

SepasTion: Good-bye (Jo Rosirta, 
who has lingered after the others) 
Aren’t you going, too? 

Rosirta: Yes, I’m going, but I wanted 
to give you something first. 

SesasTion: Me? Give me something? 

Rositta: Yes, I—I wanted to bring 
you something. (She takes an orange 
out of a bag.) Here. 

Sresastion: Oh, thank you! My good- 
ness, thank you very much! Why? 

Rositta: Why what? 

SesasTion: Why did you bring me this 
orange? 

Rosirta: Oh, just because. 

SeBasTION: Because why? You don’t 
just bring people things. There’s al- 
ways a reason. 
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Rositta (She says nothing for a moment, 
just stares at her feet and then she 
says): Because I’m sorry you're a 
slave and I like you. So there, now. 
(She starts to run, but SEBASTION 
runs after her and catches her.) 

SEBASTION: Sorry for me? 

Rosita: Yes. 

Sesastion: Well, you don’t need to be. 

Rositta: Do you like being a slave? 

Sepastion: No, I don’t like it, but 
there isn’t anything I can do about 
it, and in some ways I like it. 

Rositta: I don’t see how you could 
like it. 

Sesastion: No, I know you don’t. It’s 
like this. There are lots of things that 
I understand that nobody else under- 
stands just because I am a slave. 

Rosirta: What? 

SEBASTION: What does it mean to be 
free? 

Rositta: Why it means — it means — 
why I don’t know, it just means be- 
ing free. 

SeBasTion: There, you see. You don’t 
know what freedom means. But I do. 
I know what it means. I know better 
than anybody else. Better than you 
or Carmen or Ricardo or the Master 
or the Duchess. 

Rositta: Yes, but you have to do 
what the Master tells you, and you 
have to work all the time. 

Sepastion: Oh, that! That doesn’t 
really matter. It’s the way you feel 
way down deep inside that counts. 

Rosrrta: I’m still sorry that you’re a 
slave. 

SEBASTION: Don’t be sorry, because 
someday I'll be free. 

Rosita: I hope so, Sebastion. I must 
go now. (She starts to go.) 


Sepastion: Thank you for the orange. 
Good-bye. 

Rositta: Good-bye. (Ezit Rosrrra. 
SEBASTION watches her go and then 
hurriedly sets about getting out paints 
and brushes. Then he goes over to the 
unknown portrait and, after studying 
it for a few minutes, begins to paint. 
After a short time has passed, his father 
enters. He stands behind the boy, 
watching and then — ) 

Car os: How goes it, my son? 

SeBastion (Turning quickly): Father. 
How quietly you came. 

Carvos: I didn’t want the Master to 
see me. 

SesastTion: I didn’t think you were 
coming. 

Car.os: I was lucky. The Mistress has 
gone out for lunch and there wasn’t 
anything for me to do in the kitchen. 
How does it go? 

SEBASTION: Pretty well. I don’t seemto 
get the chin just right, though. 

CarLos: Hmmm. It isn’t just right, is 
it? But it will come. 

Sesastion: Yes, I know it will. It is 
strange how it happens. Sometimes 
it comes all of a sudden and I see just 
what I want to paint as clear as the 
dew in the morning. Like the eyes. 

Car.os: Yes. The eyes are the way I 
had hoped they would be. What did 
you do to them? 

SeBastion: Why, nothing except paint 
what I saw. 

Caros: What did you see? Tell me. 
Tell me. When you looked into my 
eyes, what did you see? Was it an 
old man, an old slave? (CaRLos is 
very earnest and almost afraid when 
he asks this.) 

Sesastion: Why, no, that wasn’t what 
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I saw. 

Caros: What, then? Tell me. 

Sespastion: Why I saw — (Slowly at 
first, gathering momentum) I saw the 
wide horizons of the desert that you 
have told me about. I saw the great 
blue of the summer sky and heard 
the wild thunder of eagles’ wings. I 
saw the gay dancing of the silver sea 
with white sails from the ends of the 
earth. I saw the cold horsemen of the 
stars wheel and charge across the 
empty night. Hard over the world 
they rode, to meet the blazing spear- 
men of the sun. 

Car.os: And what else, what else did 
you see? 

Sesastion: Oh, many things. Things 
that have no beginning and no end, 
like an endless torch burning in the 
night. 

Car.os (Seizing him fiercely): Then you 
know, you know. (T'riumphantly.) 
SepastTion: Yes, Father, I know. I 

know better than anyone else. 

Carwos: May Allah be praised! I was 
afraid, so terribly afraid. 

Sesastion: Afraid of what? 

Carwos: Afraid that born to slavery 
you would never know the holy fire 
that burns in the hearts of all men 
who have tasted freedom. But you 
know; my heart is at rest. Finish the 
chin, my son. Allah is good. (Goes and 
sits in the posing chair.) 

Sesastion (Softly): Yes, Father, Allah 
is good. (Starts to paint again. After 
a minute MURILLO comes in very 
quietly and stands watching SeBas- 
TION work. By one’s and two’s the 
students come and stand gazing in 
wonder as SEBASTION works. Finally 
MuRI1110 speaks.) 
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Muritito: Boy — (SEBastion turns 
quickly and CaRLos jumps up from 
the chair. There should be a pause 
before SEBASTION answers.) 

Sesastion: Yes, Master. 

Mur1110: So, you are the one. 

SeBastTion (Barely audible): Yes, Mas- 
ter. 

Mourit1o: (Walks over and looks at the 
portrait): Who is thy master? 

Sesastion: None but you, Master. 

Murtii1o: Thy teacher, boy, who was 
thy teacher? 

Sresastion: None but Murillo, Master. 

Murii10: Enough of this. I have never 
taught you so much as a single 
stroke. Never. But this, this is the 
work of a master. 

Carvos: Believe him, sir. 

Mor110: Silence, old man. I will tend 
to you in good time. As for you, 
(Turns to SEBASTION) give me the 
truth or I will scourge thy back till 
the red blood runs. Who is thy 
teacher? 

Sepastion (He does not answer imme- 
diately, and then with his head up): 
None but Murillo, Master. 

Mouritio (Moves as if to seize him): 
So, you would lie, you would make 
sport of Murillo. 

Car.os: He speaks the truth, Master. 
No one but Murillo has been his 
teacher. Believe me, Master. Day 
after day, month after month he has 
watched and learned. Watched when 
you knew not that he was watching 
and stolen the midnight hours to 
practice your craft. You, Master, 
have been his teacher and only you. 

Morit1o (Thoughtfully): Is it so, Se- 
bastion? 

SepastTion: It is so, Master. 
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Mouri.vo (Turns away and goes to por- 
trait of the DucueEss and talks aloud to 
himself): A wart such as only Murillo 
could paint. A fly that drinks at the 
soup. A leg that travels as only 
Murillo could make it travel. (Turns 
suddenly on Sepastion) I should 
have you beaten, beaten, do you 
understand? Coming here like a thief 
in the night to bewilder and plague 
me. Why did you paint a wart on the 
Duchess’s nose? 

SeBasTION: There is a wart on the 
Duchess’s nose, Master. 

Muri1o: Why did you paint an extra 
leg on Hernando’s horse? 

Sesastion: I was afraid lest it fall over, 
Master. 

Muritxo: A joker. A bothersome in- 
fidel joker. What to do with you I 
know not. A slave you have always 
been, a good slave, too, and yet you 
have been no slave at all. You have 
talent, perhaps great talent, but you 
insult my clients, baffle my pupils 
and throw my studio into an uproar. 
You are my slave, my slave, don’t 
you understand — my property to 
do with as I please, and yet you’re as 
free as the Northern star. (Turns to 
the students) What shall it be, reward 
or punishment? 

AuL: Reward, reward! 

Rosirta: He is of the good God, Mas- 
ter. Reward it should be. 

Muritio (Slowly, thoughtfully): Yes, 
Rositta, he is of the good God. Re- 
ward it shall be. (Zo Sesastion) 
Well then, lad, speak up, name thy 
desire and it shall be yours. 


CarMEN: Ask for lessons, Sebastion, 
Ask to be the Master’s pupil. 

Hernanpo: The Master will make you 
rich, Sebastion. Ask for wealth. 

Rositta: No, no, Sebastion. Ask for 
freedom. Ask the Master to set you 
free. 

Muritto (When Sepastion fails to 
answer): Speak up, lad, speak up! 
There is no one here to do you harm. 
What would you have? 

SEBASTION (Suddenly kneeling and in a 
soft, desperate voice): Master — Oh, 
Master, make my father free. 

Mori11o: Thy father, eh! 

SeBpasTion: Yes, Master, make my 
father free. 

Mori10: Yes, lad, thy father and thy- 
self. What little freedom it is mine to 
give, I gladly bestow on you both. 
But that is only freedom of the body. 
The larger freedom, the freedom that 
lives in the soul and travels the high- 
ways of the universe, that belongs to 
the God that made you. 

SeBasTION (Turns slowly to his father): 
Well, Father? 

Car.os: My heart is at rest, my son. 
Allah is good. 

MuritxLo (After a moment, while the 
children stare and stare at CARLOS and 
SeBasTION): What are you staring 
at? Do you see a ghost? To your 
easels, all of you! (To Sepastion) 
Come, my son, let us look at the chin. 
It is late and we have work to do. 

Sresastion: Yes, Master. There is much 
work to do. (Goes with MurtLxo to 
the portrait of his father.) 

THE END 
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A Play for Graduation 
by Irving H. Marcus 


Characters 

Tue Voice 

Tue Man (OGRE) 

Tue CHILDREN 

Tue PRESIDENT 

First CABINET MEMBER 

MESSENGER 

REFEREE 

JOHN 

Br 

MARTHA 

HELEN 

Orner CHILDREN 
(As the lights dim, the Voicr speaks — 
slowly, feelingly, resonantly.) 
Tue Voice: People of Today — 
As you all know, there are two sepa- 
rate and distinct worlds upon this 
earth of ours —the World of Men 
and the World of Children. This is 
the story of the tie between these two 
worlds. It is not a story that could 
actually have happened; yet, in a 
certain sense, it is constantly hap- 
pening. The World of Children, in 
which the story is laid, exists not 
interwoven into the pattern of the 
World of Man, but separately, as a 
country apart. 
It’s an odd place, this Land of Chil- 
dren —a place where every single 
inhabitant is a child. Within the 
borders of this land no grown-up 
man or woman has yet set foot. 
There is no one to tell the children 





what to do or when to do it. You 
might think that this would cause a 
certain chaos, a certain lack of order. 
Strangely enough, it doesn’t. The 
children do things of their own free 
will. Such a land must be a happy 
one; carefree, lively, joyful. Yet even 
to such a land there comes a time of 
trial, a time of test. This is the story 
of that time as it came to the Land 
of Children on a beautiful day in 
Spring. 

(As the last paragraph starts, the sound 
of laughter, of music, of youthful 
voices begins to be heard from behind 
the curtain. The sound comes softly 
at first, increasing gradually, so that 
when the Voice finishes and the cur- 
tain rises, it is at normal pitch.) 


Settine: An outdoor spot. 
At Rise: There is a crowd of youngsters 


ranging from thirteen to fifteen, all of 
them in happy countenance. In one 
corner, a boy sits playing a harmonica. 
In another spot, two husky boys are 
engaging in a test of strength, playing 
a wrestling game in which each grasps 
the other’s hand and tries to throw his 
opponent off balance. About the com- 
petitors stand a group of boys, laugh- 
ing, calling encouragement. Somewhere 
else, two girls are trying the latest dance 
step, while a group of girls gives them 
the music and the beat by humming 
the tune and clapping hands. A couple 
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of boys are tossing a ball back and forth. 

Joun (Looking off): Here comes the 
President! 

CuILpREN: The President! (The activity 
stops. The PRESIDENT comes on, at- 
tended by his cabinet members.) 

PRESIDENT: Good morning, everybody! 
Good morning! 

CHILDREN: Good morning. 

PRESIDENT: Great day, isn’t it? Prac- 
tically made to order. Well, is every- 
body ready for the finals of the ping- 
pong tournament? 

CuLpREN: All ready! We certainly are! 
Yes, we are! You bet! 

PresmpENT: Good. Where are the two 
finalists? 

MARTHA } (Together as they step for- 

BILL ward): Here we are. 

PRESIDENT: Allow me to congratulate 
both of you on having won all your 
preliminary contests. 

hi } (Together): Thank you. 

PRESIDENT: Before you start this im- 
portant final match, I have some- 
thing to show you that will interest 
you, I’m sure. (He motions to a cabinet 
member and the latter steps forward, 
holding out a portfolio. From the 
portfolio, the PREstpENT extracts a 
medal a foot across.) The medal which 
will go to the winner of today’s con- 
test. 

CuttprREN: Oh! Ah! Look at that! 
Isn’t it wonderful? 

PrestpENT (Putting the medal back): 
And now, let’s begin. (Jo Marrua 
and Brix) Good luck to both of you. 
Referee! 

REFEREE (Stepping forward): Yes, Mr. 
President? 

PrEsIDENT: Is the ping-pong table all 


set up? 

REFEREE: Yes, Mr. President. A brand 
new table. We put it up in the gym- 
nasium to accommodate the crowd. 

PRESIDENT: Fine. Let’s adjourn to the 
gym. (He starts to go off. An excited 
chatter rises from the children as they 
turn to move with him. As the Prust- 
DENT is nearly off, a MESSENGER 
runs on.) 

MESSENGER (Gasping for lack of breath) : 
Mr. President! Mr. President! Mr. 
President! 

PRESIDENT (Stops and turns back): Yes? 
What is it? What’s the matter? 

MessEnGER: I have awful news. There’s 
an ogre in our country! 

CuiLpREn: An ogre! 

PRresiIDENT: An ogre? Here? 

MussencEeR: And what’s more, he’s 
looking for you! 

PRESIDENT (Incredulously): For me? 

MessENGER: Yes. He said he wanted to 
talk to the head of our government. 

PRreEsIDENT: Talk about what? 

MessEnGER: I don’t know. But you'll 
soon find out. He’s on his way here. 
(Points off) Look! Here he comes! 

Cuipren (The children all look and 
exclaim in awe.) Look at him! How 
tall he is! He hasn’t any hair on his 
head! It’s all on his face! How awful! 
He frightens me! 

PRESIDENT: Cabinet members! 

CaBINET Mempers (Together): Yes, 
Mr. President? 

PRESIDENT: Take your places! I must 
have my cabinet in session at such a 
time! (The cabinet members hurriedly 
form at one side of the PrmsipENT.) 

Caprnet Mempsr: The Cabinet is 
ready, Mr. President. 

PREsIDENT (Looking off): And not a 
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minute too soon! (The OGRE comes 
on. He is a tall, benign adult of mature 
years, bald, and with a white-streaked 
beard.) 

Man (Amusedly): Well, well, well. So 
this is the center of your country. 
Very nice. Very nice, indeed. (The 
children drop back before him.) Don’t 
be afraid. I only want to see the head 
of your government, that’s all. 

PresipENt (Bravely): I . . . I am the 
President. 

Man (Surprise): You? Why, you're 
only a youngster yourself, aren’t 
you? That’s funny. 

PRESIDENT (Irritated): What’s funny 
about it? 

Man: Don’t get angry. I was just sur- 
prised. I thought at least the leader 
of this land would be an adult. 

PRESIDENT: Adult? (He looks puzzled. 
He leans over and whispers into the ear 
of the First Canrnet Memper. This 
member turns to the others and they go 
into a huddle. Then the First Mem- 
BER turns back to the PREsIDENT and 
whispers in his ear. The PRESIDENT 
nods and speaks to the Man.) What’s 
an adult? 

Man: Don’t you know? 

Presipent (Annoyed): If I knew I 
wouldn’t ask. 

Man: Well, an adult is a boy or girl 
who’s grown up, that’s all. /’m an 
adult. 

PRESIDENT (Jncredulously): You mean 
to say that you were once a boy — 
like me? 

Man: Certainly. 

Presipent: That sounds hardly pos- 
sible. 

Man: It’s the absolute truth. Every 
child becomes an adult eventually. 
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You can’t help yourself. It’s part of 
growing up. 

PrEsIDENT: Nobody grows up around 
here. We all stay exactly as we are. 
And it’s a good thing, too. Just 
think what an awful place this would 
be if we were all . . . (Hesitates) 

. all ogres like you. 

Man (Laughing): I’m not an ogre. I’m 
just a Man. Where I come from there 
are millions of us. 

PRESIDENT: Where do you come from? 

Man: From the World of Men. Haven’t 
you ever heard of it? 

PRESIDENT: No. 

Man: That’s strange. I thought every- 
body knew about it. It’s a wonderful 
place. 

PRESIDENT (Bristling): Better than our 
land? 

Man (Laughing): Of course. This is 
nothing in comparison. 

CuriLpREN: We don’t believe it! How 
dare he say anything against our 
country! He has a lot of nerve to 
speak like that! He’s a liar, that’s 
what he is. 

PresipENT: That’s not a very polite 
thing to say. (The cabinet members 
shake their heads in agreement.) 

Man: I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings. But there’s really no compari- 
son between your land and ours. Our 
country is grown up, mature. Your 
land is immature, child-like. . . . 

Presipent: Why shouldn’t it be? We’re 
children. 

Man: Yes, I can see that. And I gather 
from what you say that you expect 
to remain children all your lives. It’s 
a shame. 

PresipENT (Jrritated): What’s wrong 
with being a child? 
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Man: Nothing wrong, exactly, but I 
certainly don’t think it should be a 
permanent state of affairs. Every- 
body should grow up eventually. 

PresIpENT: Why? 

Man: Wel-l, because . . . 

Marrna: Are grown-ups healthier than 
children? 

Man: Not exactly. 

Bru: Are they honester? 

Man: Id hardly say that. 

Heven: Are they better looking? 

Man: Definitely not. 

Joun: Are they kinder? 

Man: N-no. 

Captnet Member: Are they happier? 

Man: I guess not, but .. . 

PRESIDENT: Then why should we want 
to be grown-ups? 

CuILpREN: That’s right! Why should 
we? Exactly! 

Man: You don’t understand. When 
you're grown up, life changes for you. 
You throw away all the nonsense of 
childhood and begin your real exist- 
ence as an adult. You experience the 
thrills of maturity and take your 
rightful place in a grown-up world — 
the kind of world that I live in. And 
that brings me to the reason for my 
visit here. I come as a messenger from 
the World of Men, to invite you — 
all of you — to come into our world; 
to take your ordained place alongside 
of us; to grow up like the rest of us. 
(There is an excited murmur from the 
children.) 

PresipENT (Surprised): You want us to 
go to your country? 

Man: Yes. We feel that you have been 
here long enough and that you’re 
entitled to this chance to escape. 

PRESIDENT: Escape? Escape what? 


Maw: The confines of childhood. We’re 
willing to make you part of our own 
existence; to let you work with us, 
play with us, live with us. 

PRESIDENT: We seem to be doing all 
right, playing and living with our- 
selves. 

Man (Laughing): There’s no compari- 
son. 

PrEsipENT (Stiffly): Everybody’s en- 
titled to his own opinion, I suppose. 

Man: Now, don’t get huffy. You can 
take my word for it. You simply 
can’t imagine the good things we are 
keeping in store for you. 

PRESIDENT: We have our share of good 
things here. Why should we give 
them up on your say-so and take a 
chance on something else? 

Man: There are a million reasons. 

PREsIDENT: Name three. 

Man (Open-mouthed): Are you serious? 

PRESIDENT: Certainly. You say you 
know a million reasons. It should be 
simple enough to name three. 

Man: Of course it is! 

PRESIDENT: Then name them. 

Maw: Wel-l. . . . (Counts them off on 
his fingers.) One, it’ll be something 
new; two, it'll be something different ; 
and three, it'll be lots more fun. 
There! 

PresIpENT: We have all the fun we 
need. That’s no argument. 

Man: Well then, do it because... . 
(Again he counts off on his fingers) 

. it’s adventurous; because it’s 
romantic; because it has the elements 
of surprise and risk in it! Doesn’t 
that appeal to you? 

PRESIDENT: Not to me. 

Man (Surprised): It doesn’t? I’m sure 
it does to the rest of the children. 
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(Turns to them) Isn’t that right? 

CurILprEN: No! We don’t like it one bit! 
Not for us, thanks! 

Man (To the children after studying 
them for a moment) : I’m disappointed 
in you. I always understood that 
children were adventurous, that they 
were willing to take chances. I didn’t 
know they were cowards. 

CHILDREN: Who said we’re cowards? 
What’s the idea of saying things like 
that? You have your nerve! Calling 
us cowards. 

PRESIDENT: If you weren’t a guest in 
our country, we’d soon show you 
whether or not we’re cowards. 

Man: If you’re not, prove it. Come 
along with me and let me show you 
our world. 

PRESIDENT: But we don’t want to see 
your world. We’re perfectly content 
with what we have here. 

Man: Then you're not cowards; you’re 
fools. Only fools are content. (An 
angry murmur from the children.) 

PRESIDENT: Please watch your lan- 
guage. If your manners are an ex- 
ample of what we can expect in your 
world, I can tell you right now we 
want no part of it. (To the children) 
Is that correct? 

CuiLpREN: I should say so! That’s 
the exact truth! Perfectly correct! 

Man (As if giving up): All right, if 

that’s the way you feel about it. All 

I can say is that you’re missing out 

on a good thing. The World of Men 

is interesting, lively, wide-awake. It 
has sights of which you’ve never 
even dreamed. (As if struck by an 
idea.) Here, let me show you some- 
thing that’ll open your eyes. (From 
his coat pocket he takes out several 
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newspapers.) Take these. (He distrib- 

utes them. The PresipEnt gets the 
first, then the Heap Casinet Minis- 
TER, then Joun, HELEN, Brut and 
Martua. The other children group 
about those who have the papers.) Just 
look at the pictures and read the 
headlines. That’ll show you exactly 
what our world is like. (There is a 
concerted murmur from the children as 
they look over the papers, then.) 

Joun: How tall the buildings are! 

Martua: What funny hats the women 
wear! 

Brix: Gosh, the men have hair on their 
faces! 

Hewen: Everybody is a giant! What a 
funny place to live! 

Casrnet Memser: They have cabinet 
members, too! Look! (The other CaBt- 
NET MEMBERS nod.) 

PrEsIDENT: Unbelievable! Unbelieva- 
ble! 

Man: What do you think of it? Rather 
wonderful, isn’t it? 

PresIpENT: I don’t know. It says here 
that they are sentencing a woman to 
prison for fifteen years. That doesn’t 
sound so wonderful. 

Man: She probably stole something, 
took something that wasn’t hers. 
PresipEent: Why didn’t she ask the 

owner to lend it to her? 

Man: Probably because the owner 
wouldn’t have done it. After all, you 
don’t give away something you own 
just because another person wants it, 
do you? 

PresIDENT: That doesn’t sound very 
friendly. 

Joun: Here’s a picture of a man who 

was hanged. Do they do things like 

that often? 
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twinkling of an eye. 

PRESIDENT: Yes, I see what can be 
accomplished. 

Man: Children! Don’t let these papers 
lead you astray. The World of Men 
is not at all what you picture it. It’s 
good, it’s civilized, it’s astounding. 
Don’t read any more about it. In- 
stead come with me and see it for 
yourself. I promise you'll be thrilled 
with what I have to show you. 
There will be fun and gayety, mu- 
sic and laughter, glory and freedom! 
Wouldn’t you like to come with me 
and see all that? Doesn’t that sound 
awfully good? 

PRESIDENT: To be perfectly honest, the 
World of Men sounds increasingly 
more horrible. Your invitation to 
make us part of that world gives me 
the shudders. I think it definitely 
would be much better for us to stay 
here and remain children all our lives. 

CHILDREN: Much better! Exactly! 
We'll stay here! That’s what we'll do! 

Presipent (70 the Man): You hear 
that? That’s our answer to your 
invitation. 

Man (After a pause, to all of them 
quietly): Children, I made a mistake. 
I admit it. I thought I could talk you 
into coming with me by telling you 
how much fun it would be to join 
our world, how exciting, how en- 
joyable. Well, I failed. I deserved 
to fail because I hadn’t been honest 
with you. The World of Men is by 
no means a pleasant place. Quite the 
contrary. And unfortunately, Man 

himself is to blame for its sad plight. 

Not that he hasn’t tried to improve 

his lot, nor done his best. It was only 

that his best wasn’t very good. He 








made grave mistakes time and again. 

When he was lucky, he learned by 
those mistakes; but only too often he 
learned nothing. 

But Man had — and has — one 
saving grace: He never gives up hope. 
In spite of the disappointments of 
the past, Man has been able to bear 
his lot because he could look into the 
future and say to himself hopefully, 
“Perhaps, some day . . .” 

Only the future doesn’t belong to 
Man; it belongs to the Children of 
Man — children like you. If you 
children will forgive us our errors; 
if you will march bravely into the 
greater existence of maturity; if you 
will build within yourself an honest 
determination to accomplish some 
real good — then, and only then, is 
there any hope for the World of Men. 
That is why I have been sent as a 
messenger to you. Our world needs 
you; needs you badly. You are our 
only hope, our only salvation. I beg 
of you humbly: Come with me! 
(There is a short pause.) 

PRESIDENT: That is quite a different 
story. 

Man: It is. 

PRESIDENT: Not a very pleasant one. 

Maw: A very unpleasant one. 

PRESIDENT: You want us to leave this 
world of happiness to become part of 
your miserable existence? 

Man: That is what I have come to ask. 

PresIDENT: In reward for which you 
offer us worry and care, work and 
sweat, uneasiness and unrest. 

Man: Only that. 

PRESIDENT: It’s a lot you ask. 

Man: It is. (To all of them) But you 

have read the papers. You know 
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what Man is doing to himself. And 
knowing that, you must understand 
how much we need your help. Surely 
there are some among you who feel 
pity for us, some who are distressed 
at our plight, some who feel that 
they may have at least a partial 
answer to our problems. Let those 
who feel that way step forward. (He 
watts but there is no movement.) Aren’t 
there any of you who are willing to 
help us? 

Hexen: Wel-l, I'd like to help make 
people friendlier. 

Man: Thank you. 

Jonn: I don’t think they should go to 
war just because they get mad at 
each other. 

Man: Of course not! If only you could 
make them see that! 

Bit: They shouldn’t use scientific 
discoveries for destruction. 

Man: That’s perfectly right! Now 
you're seeing it! Now you’re under- 
standing that there are many wrongs 
to be corrected. Won’t you do your 
share? Won’t you come with me, 
grow up in our world, give us the help 
we need? Please! (There is a pause as 
the children look at each other for a 
moment. Then) 

CuitpREN: Yes! I think we ought to do 
that! They need us! We can help 
them! 

PRESIDENT (70 the Man): You seem to 
have won them over. 

Man (Fervently): I hope so. 

Joun: Let’s vote on it! 

CHILDREN: Yes! Let’s vote! Vote! Vote! 

PRESIDENT: All right. But before you 
vote, I want you to think seriously 
about this step. If we leave this 
world, we leave it forever. We can 


never come back. We give up forever 
our days of simple fun, our nights of 
untroubled sleep, our peace of mind, 
our sense of security. We take on 
instead the labors of a grown-up 
world; its trials, its worries and its 
troubled state. It’s the most serious 
decisions of your lives, so think 
carefully. 

Joun: We have thought! Let’s have the 
vote! 

CHILDREN: Yes, the vote! The vote! 

PRrEsIDENT: All in favor of going into 
the World of Men say “Aye!” 

Cuitprun: Aye! 

PRESIDENT : Contrary-minded? (No an- 
swer.) The motion is carried. (Children 
cheer. To the Man.) Well, there it is, 
for better or worse. 

Man: Thank you. Thank you. 

PRrEsIpENT: And now if you'll show us 
the way... . 

Man: I'll lead you as far as I can. 
(Takes PresipENT by the hand and 
starts slowly to move off, followed by 
children.) Tl show you our world as 
we've made it and then I'll leave it in 
your hands. And I'll pray that in 
your care the world shall more nearly 
approach the thing it should be; that 
Man will be able to think of it as 
his world without a sense of shame; 
that he will be able to say, ““We made 
this world,” without a feeling of dis- 
honor; that he will be able to show his 
world to the children who come after 
without the need for apologizing for 
it. And may God grant that my 
prayer comes true. (By this time the 
curtain, which has started to descend 
slowly at the beginning of the Man’s 
last speech, is down.) 

THE END 
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Not Only the Strong 


by Helen E. Waite and Elbert M. Hoppenstedt 


Characters 
Mrs. Reyno.ps, a girl of any desired 
age, but she should be taller than others. 
PriscittaA Reynoups, about 12, but 
somewhat small for her age. 
Dessie Barnes, her friend. 
Captain REYNOLDS 
WituuaM Reyno tps, about 14. 


Hupa 

JANE friends of Priscilla’s, and 

ALICE about her age. 

Dorcas 

Srras WITcHFIELD, an Indian scout, an 
older boy. 


PreacHerR McBrivE 

Serrine: The family room of a Kentucky 
blockhouse, an August day, 1783. 

At Rise: Priscrtta REYNOLDS is ar- 
ranging flowers at the table, and her 
friend Dessre Barnes, a sturdy girl 
is dusting. 

Dessie (Glancing at Priscrtia): You 
are the queerest girl in Bryan’s Sta- 
tion — and perhaps in all Kentucky! 
This makes the sixth time today 
you’ve been moping over those black- 
eyed susans and bluegrass! 

Prisciia: I do want them to look just 
right when Father arrives. (Moves 
from table.) Now how do you like it? 

Dessre (Dubiously): It’s not a bit the 
way Mistress Gallen makes her bou- 
quets. 

PriscitLa (Quickly): Oh, no! Mistress 
Gallen crowds her flowers together 
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into a wad, like this — (She clasps 
her hands lightly.) 

Despre (Nodding): And then she puts 
a frilly paper around them, and it is 
so pretty. 

Priscitia (Looking at her own arrange- 
ment thoughtfully): Perhaps that is 
the proper way to fix flowers, but 
oh, Debbie, I’m always sorry for 
flowers when I see them stand so 
straight and prim! I want them to 
look happy, as though the breeze 
was playing with them. 

Dessie (Laughing): I said you were 
queer! Sometimes you want to mope 
over bluegrass all morning, and not 
do a single useful thing; and then 
you're all in a dither because you're 
a girl, and can’t have adventures as 
an Indian scout, like your brother. 

Priscrtta (Slowly): It isn’t the ad- 
ventures I crave so much, Debbie. 
But I would like to do things for 
Kentucky! I love this wilderness. It 
makes you feel as though you ought 
to do brave things for it, and (Her 
voice drops tiredly.) I’m the most use- 
less and helpless person at Bryan’s 
Station. My Mother won’t even let 
me work in the fields with the other 
girls. 

Desste (Coming across to comfort her): 
That’s because you were so ill with 
the fever this spring. It was no fault 
of yours. 
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PriscitLta: But my father says that 
every person here at Bryan’s Station 
should prove himself valuable to 
the settlement. And William was 
stricken with the fever too — (Pris- 
CILLA’s mother, Mistress REYNOLDS, 
enters with fresh candles for the candle- 
sticks. She glances about the room ap- 
provingly.) 

Mistress ReyNnoups: Praise is not 
good for children, but I will say that 
I am well pleased with the look of the 
house. You girls will be neat house- 
wives within a few years. 

DeBBIE (Curtseying): Thank you, 
ma’am. (Mistress ReyNo.ps, having 
replaced candles, touches PRisciLLa’s 
shoulder affectionately.) 

Mistress Reynouips: You have done 
well with your flowers, Cilla. They 
make a bright spot for our eyes, and 
we must endeavor to do everything 
in our power to provide cheer and 
comfort for the new preacher. He 
comes from Philadelphia, a most 
elegant city, and I fear he’ll find our 
wilderness life very wild and hard. 

PriscrLLa: I really meant the flowers 
for Father — 

Mrs. Reynoxps: He will be pleased to 
see them. And you have found his 
favorite black-eyed susans and blue- 
grass. But when the preacher arrives 
you will offer them to him as a wel- 
coming gift, I hope? 

Priscitta (Wistfully): I did pick them 
especially for Father. (With deter- 
mination) Oh, Mother, there’s some- 
thing I want to do — oh, so much! 

Mrs. ReyNnoups: Something you want 
to do, dear? What is it? 

Priscitta: Mother, I — I — oh, I’ve 
been penned up in Bryan’s Sta- 


tion so long — I — I want to go with 
Father tomorrow when he rides 
to town to fetch the Preacher! (Mrs. 
REYNOLDS is plainly taken aback. She 
stiffens and stares at her daughter 
disapprovingly. PRISCILLA sees it 
and squirms uncomfortably, but she 
plunges on breathlessly.) I— I could 
ride my pony, Mother! He — he can 
keep up with Father’s horse! 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Priscilla! Such talk is 
unseemly. Why should you, a little 
girl, go out with the Captain of 
Bryan’s Station to greet the new 
Preacher? It would be a very forward 
thing for you to do. (PriscrLia’s 
head droops.) Yes, hang your head, my 
child, and remember a girl’s place. 
Your father has well-nigh spoiled you 
by allowing you to accompany him 
on short expeditions. But now, when 
your Father goes with an escort to 
meet the Preacher, it is unthinkable! 
Home, Priscilla, is the proper place 
for all women, and little girls, espe- 
cially, belong at home. They should 
think of little else besides obeying 
and pleasing their elders. 

Priscitia (Meekly): Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Reynoups: I know you have a 
brave spirit, child, but meekness is 
more becoming to a girl. It is nearly 
time for your father to return, and I 
must see that all is going well with 
the dinner. (She leaves stage. When 
she is out of hearing, DesBie speaks 
eagerly.) 

Dessie: My mother said these very 
words to Hulda and me when she 
chanced to hear Hulda wishing to be 
an Indian scout. 

PriscitLa (Impatiently): But there 
ought to be opportunities for girls to 




















do great things for their country — 

Dessie (Doubtfully): God didn’t mean 
us to do noble things — She is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of CAaPprTaiN 
ReEYNOLDs and his son, WILLIAM, a 
boy about 14. The Capratn is expected, 
but the boy’s arrival is a surprise. Both 
girls curtsey to the CapTatn.) 

Captain (Glancing about room): Every- 
thing ready for our honored guest? 
You will make a fine housewife, Cilla. 
I am proud of you. (Touches Wu- 
L1AM’S shoulder.) And you will be 
proud of your brother: All alone he 
has journeyed from Fort Lexington, 
over dangerous roads and through 
lonely forests, to bring me word 
from Siras Wichfield — a good two 
days before I looked for his return. 
(He crosses to table, seats himself, 
and busies himself with papers.) 

Wituiam (Swaggering a litile): Where 
have you left your manners, girls? 
You’ve certainly been taught to curt- 
sey to your betters, and now that 
I’m a scout, trusted with important 
messages of Indian doings — 

Priscitta (Scornfully): Our betters! 
Poof! 

Despre (Alarmed): Indians? Oh, is 
there — will there be new trouble 
with the Indians? 

Captain (Who has been listening): No, 
Debbie, I think not. The message 
Siras sent with William was that 
the Indians are unusually quiet and 
peaceful. That is right, William? 

WiiuiaM (Rather meekly): Yes, sir. 

Captain: The Indians are learning we 
mean to hold our own in this wilder- 
ness. They'll not molest us soon, I 

think. We’ve given them some sharp 

lessons — (Suddenly sees flowers.) 





Well, Cilla, you have been finding 

my favorite black-eyed susans again. 

Thank you, child. I may be a rough 

soldier, but I do confess I love the 

sight of flowers in our dark block- 
house. 

Priscitta: Thank you, sir. (Pause.) 
Father — 

Captain: Yes, Priscilla? 

Priscitia: I — I want to do something 
very much. (Twists her fingers nerv- 
ously.) Oh, Father, when — when you 
go into town to fetch the Preacher, 
won’t you please let me ride Flash 
and go with you? (DEBBIE gives 
a start, and makes a sound of pro- 
test, while WILLIAM laughs scornfully. 
PRISCILLA ignores them both. She steps 
nearer her Father, and speaks appeal- 
ingly.) Please, Father! I — I haven’t 
been beyond this clearing for weeks. 

Captain (Thoughtfully): Yes, I know. 
It is hard for you here in the wilder- 
ness. I have been anxious about you 
lately, Priscilla, and I have almost 
decided this Kentucky is no fit place 
for you. At my first opportunity I 
think I shall send you to your grand- 
parents in Philadelphia. 

Priscitta (Alarmed): Oh, Father — 
nol I love the wilderness! I'd stifle in 
Philadelphia! Don’t send me away. 
I want to see this marvelous Ken- 
tucky grow into a great country! 

Captain: Do you feel that way about 
our Kentucky? Yes, it is a marvelous 
country. 

Priscitia (Eagerly): Some day it will 

have rich farms and fine cities — like 

Boston and Philadelphia. (Caprain 

nods.) And I want to help make it 

grow, Father! I want people to re- 
member that I did something for God 
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and Kentucky! That I was as im- 
portant as William — 

Captain (Sternly): Priscilla! 

PriscitLa: But I do, sir! 

Captain: Cilla, you must not indulge in 
such thoughts. They are not whole- 
some for girls. And do not let me 
think you envy William. Valor is not 
meant for girls. 

Priscitta (Wistfully): Then why are 
we born? 

Captain: To make homes, my dear, 
gladden men, and inspire them to do 
valiant things, but to help mold the 
country — no! 

Wituam: How can girls be so silly, sir? 
And do you know what I heard Mr. 
Caldwell say the other week? It was 
after I had brought the first message 
from Siras Witchfield. He remarked 
it was a pity you couldn’t have had 
two brave sons, in place of a delicate 
daughter, like Priscilla — 

Captain (Gravely): I do not care for 
that speech, my son. It is not kind to 
your sister, and no true man needs 
to boast of being brave. Now, Pris- 
cilla, I am sorry for your disappoint- 
ment, but I certainly cannot take you 
with me when I go to meet Preacher 
McBride. The roads are rough and 
dangerous, and we will need to ride at 
top speed, for I dare not be absent 
from my post here for more than a 
few hours. Beside it would be a most 
unseemly thing for you to go on such 
an errand. Someday, perhaps, when 
there is not so much need for haste, I 
will take you. But if you return to 
Philadelphia, you will journey to 
you heart’s content. (Enter Mrs. 
REYNOLDS.) 


Mrs. Reynoups: I thought I heard 
your voice— why, William! How 
glad I am you have returned safely! 
Just in time for the venison steak 
you like so well. 

Witu1am: I hope it is large! 

Mrs. Reynotps (Laughing): It is. 
Come now, all of you, and prepare 
for dinner. 

Captain (Rising): I am very ready to 
do so. (Capratn, Mrs. Reyno tps, 
and WILLIAM leave stage. Girls linger.) 

Priscitta (Despairingly): He will send 
me away to Philadelphia, Debbie! I 
know he will! 

Despie: But wouldn’t you like that? I 
thought you said you felt so shut in? 

PrisciLua: Yes, I do, sometimes. But 
— (Throws out her hands) Kentucky 
is so big and beautiful and — and 
free! I belong here, Debbie! But I 
can’t prove it to Mother or Father. 

Dessie: God can prove it for you, 
Cilla. 

Priscitta (Wistfully): Do you think 
God considers girls? No one else 
seems to think we’re worth taking 
into account. 

Dessie (Hugging her): God thinks of 
everyone, Priscilla. And if you really 
do belong here in Kentucky, He’ll 
give you an opportunity to prove it. 

PriscrLa: I hope He'll do it very soon! 
(They walk toward door.) 

Mrs. Reynoups (Calling off stage): 
Cilla! Debbie! Make haste! 

Priscitta: Yes, Mother. We’re com- 
ing. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


(Continued on next page) 








Scene II 


Sertinc: The same, the next afternoon. 

At Rise: Mrs. Reynoups is seated in 
the best chair, and PrisciLa sits op- 
posite, at work on a sampler. She seems 
dejected. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: The girls will be here 
any minute now, I imagine. Now, my 
dear, remember that you are the 
daughter of the Captain of Bryan’s 
Station, and must be a leader to the 
others. When your Father arrives 
with the Preacher, you are to give the 
signal to rise and make your curtseys. 
Then tell him how grateful we are 
that he is honoring Bryan’s Station 
with his presence, and nod to Dorcas 
Gallen to present her flowers. 

Prisciiia (Without spirit): Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. Reynoups (Looking at her sharply): 
You are not in your usual spirits, 
today, child. Are you quite well? 

Priscitia: Yes, Ma’am. 

Mrs. Reynoips (Doubtfully): These 
past few days have been most op- 
pressive. And if you should have an- 
other bout of fever — 

Priscitta: Truly I am well, Mother. 

Mrs. Reyno ps ( nconvinced): I hope 
so. And I trust that you do ap- 
preciate your father’s arranging this 
little gathering of your friends to 
make up for your disappointment in 
not going into town? I very much fear 
he pampers you far too much. A 
proper girl is demure, and retiring, 
Priscilla. 

Prisciiua (Sighing): Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. REeyNo.ps: See you remember — 
(She is interrupted by the entrance of 
Dessis and Hutpa.) Ah, my dears, 
I am glad you could come. (Girls curt- 
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sey, and murmur thanks, and Mrs. 

REYNOLDS makes a gracious gesture.) 

Take your seats, girls. (She watches 

with interest while Huupa takes her 

knitting from her pocket.) You have 
work to keep your fingers from being 
idle this afternoon, too, I see, Hulda. 

Hvuutpa: Yes, ma’am. My knitting. 
Silly to work on it these sticky days, 
but I always break and snarl the 
threads when I sew, and Mother says 
I must be doing some worthy work. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: A very wise mother, 
Hulda. 

Hutpa: I would sooner be at work in 
the garden. (Mrs. Reynoups gazes at 
her disapprovingly.) 

Dessie (Warningly): Hulda! 

Huwpa: To work in the gardens is a 
worthy work, I am certain! 

Mrs. Reyno.ps (Reprovingly) : It is not 
for little girls to decide which work is 
best for them. What is it you are 
making, child? 

Huupa (Shrugging): It is supposed to 
be a muffler — it makes me hot just 
to think of a muffler today! 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: It is a cheerful color. 
- Perhaps you will finish it for Priscilla 
to wear if she journeys back to Phil- 
adelphia this year — (She is startled 
by a sudden, suspicious sound from 
PriscrLua, and turns to see the girl 
dabbing at her eyes.) Priscilla, you are 
crying! What ails you, child? (Pris- 
CILLA gulps, tries to speak, and only 
shakes her head. Desnie speaks im- 
pulsively.) 

Dessie: She is so afraid Captain Rey- 

nolds will send her back to Philadel- 

phia, ma’am. Oh, ma’am, please don’t 
do it! Cilla loves the wilderness. 

She says she’d smother back East — 
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Mrs. Reynoips (Sternly): Priscilla 
must allow her father to be the judge 
of what is best for her, Deborah. He 
has not quite decided to send her to 
her grandparents, but if he does, 
Priscilla must remember that even 
the grown men and women of Bry- 
an’s Station obey the Captain’s com- 
mands, and his own daughter must 
not, murmur! (To Priscitua in a 
softer tone.) I know you are no 
scared bunny, my child, but your 
father fears the frontier life may be 
too severe a strain for your strength. 
(Wiuu1AM’s voice is head saying, 
“‘ The others are in here,” and then he 
appears, with Dorcas, JANE and 
Auice. Dorcas carries two typical, 
tight, round Colonial bouquets. She is a 
charming child, with dainty ways and a 
pretty voice. 

Wuuiam: Here are the other girls, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Reynoups: You are very wel- 
come, my dears. I am glad you will 
be here to greet Preacher McBride. 

Dorcas: We were glad to come, ma’am. 
Mother sent you this nosegay with 
her compliments. The other is for the 
Preacher. (She presents flowers to 
Mrs. Reynoups with a curtsey.) 

Mrs. Reynotps (Much pleased): My 
compliments to your mother, Dorcas, 
and please tell her I am much flat- 
tered to receive a gift of her prized 
flowers. (Rises.) Now I'll leave you to 
your own devices, and have a happy 
afternoon. (The girls all stand while 
she leaves stage. WitLIAM remains 
long enough to say impishly.) 

Wituiam: Mind your manners well, 
when the Preacher arrives, girls! 


(Exit.) 


Priscrta: Of course your own manners 
are already nicely polished! (But he 
has gone before her retort is finished.) 

Auice (Sighing): I wish my brother was 
old enough to be an Indian scout! 
They are so important to Kentucky. 
William was telling me all about it. 

Huupa (Dryly): Oh, William is a very 
noble scout! (The girls take up their 
various work, sewing, knitting or sam- 
pler-stitching.) 

JANE: Oh, Priscilla, aren’t you thrilled 
to think of entertaining the Preacher? 

Dorcas: It is a great honor that 
Captain Reynolds asked us to be 
here with Priscilla to be the first to 
greet Preacher McBride when he ar- 
rives. I was so excited when William 
brought the message this morning! 

Auice: Captain Reynolds came to our 
door himself. And after he asked my 
mother if I might come this after- 
noon, he talked a long time with my 
brother James and his wife. He was 
much interested in their plans for 
their journey next month. 

Dorcas: Oh, does your brother James 
mean to leave Kentucky? 

Auice: N-no. Just for several months. 
They’re going to Philadelphia to 
help my grandmother dispose of her 
house and things, and bring her back 
to Bryan’s Station to live with us. (At 
the word “Philadelphia” Priscruua 
starts and drops several stitches of her 
knitting. She and Dessie exchange 
frightened glances. Then Priscruua 
bends her head over work.) 

Dessie: How — how soon does — does 
your brother plan to go? 

Auice: Oh, after the hot weather is 
gone, and before the autumn storms 
begin. Your grandparents live in 











Philadelphia, don’t they, Priscilla? 
(Before PrisctuLa can answer WIL- 
LIAM bursts in upon the group. He is 
excited and panting.) 

Wituiam: Cilla, where — where is 
Mother? Quick! (Girls stare at him.) 

Priscriua: She left us just after Jane 
and Dorcas came. I don’t know 
where she is now. What’s happened? 
Is anyone hurt? 

Wriuuam: I can’t find her anywhere! 
And there’s no time to lose! (Girls 
exchange frightened glances.) 

Priscitia: William, what is it? (Sharply) 
William, has something happened to 
Father? 

Wituuam: No — no! But — oh, it isn’t 
anything for girls to hear! (PRiscILLA 
is on her feet now. Despite being small, 
she seems suddenly commanding.) 

Priscitia: William Reynolds, tell us at 
once what awful thing has happened! 

WituuaM (Desperately): Well — if you 
must know —Siras Witchfield has 
just come in with word that the Indi- 
ans are planning an attack on Bry- 
an’s Station — today. Since Father’s 
away I must take Siras to Mother. 
(Dorcas gives a frightened cry. JANE 
claps her hands over her mouth. Huupa 
has been standing near window. Now 
she turns.) 

Hvuwpa: Your mother has just entered 
the gate. (Wiu1AM darts off.) 

JaNnE: An Indian attack! (She shivers.) 

Dessre: And the Captain away! 

Dorcas: What will we do? 

Priscitua (With sudden determination) : 
Girls, I mean to go hear what Siras 
Witchfield has to say. If there are 
preparations to be made, there must 
be something we can do to help. 
(She hurries off.) 
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Dessie: And only yesterday Siras 
Witchfield sent word by William that 
the Redskins were unusually quiet 
and peaceful! The Captain never 
would have left the Station had he 
had a suspicion of this! 

JANE: Do—do you think the In- 
dians knew he was to be away? 

Auice (Shuddering): Most likely they 
did. They are crafty creatures. Oh — 
oh — (Her voice rises in fear) I wish I 
had never seen this miserable Ken- 
tucky! 

Huxpa: Don’t be a silly, Alice! This 
isn’t the first time the Indians have 
tried to attack Bryan’s Station! We 
can defend the Station even in the 
Captain’s absence — (Enter Pris- 
cILLA. She is plainly excited, and yet 
controlled.) 

Prisciiia: Girls, Siras says we have a 
good chance of beating off the attack 
if we can summon the men from the 
fields in time. William has gone to 
call them. And we have plenty of food 
and ammunition. But, girls, we must 
have more water, and we must have 
it at once. 

Dessie: But — but our well is outside 
the stockade! If the men go for water 
now — the Indians would surely — 

Priscitta: They would swoop down 
upon the men. But if we go after the 
water, they'll never guess we know 
their plans, and they wouldn’t dare 
attack us for fear of giving the alarm, 
before they want us to know they are 
about. (Girls glance at one another in 
fear and doubt.) 

Dorcas (Tearfully): You — you mean 
that we girls must go for the water? 

Priscrtua: We always do in the morn- 
ing. The Indians will never suspect 
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that this is different. 

JANE: But suppose they do? Oh, Pris- 
cilla, we mustn’t! 

PrIscILLA: Bryan’s Station needs 
water. There is no one else to go. It’s 
for God and Kentucky. 

Auice: I — I just can’t! I'd die of fright 
before I was halfway to the well! I 
tell you I can’t, Priscilla. (Others 
shake their heads. Priscitua looks 
at them steadily. Then she turns to 
Hu.pa.) 

Priscrtta: My father said once that 
you had courage, Hulda. Will you 
come with me? 

Huwpa (Rising): For months I’ve been 
pining for a chance to test my cour- 
age against my brothers’. Yes — I’m 
ready. 

Desire (Stands): And so am I. (As they 
start from stage, other girls hesitate, 
then rise.) 

Atice: Wait — wait, Priscilla. We’re 
all going! (Her voice trembles and 
PriscitLa slips an arm about her.) 

Priscitua: We'll each take two buck- 
ets. God will let us save Bryan’s Sta- 
tion. I’m sure He means we should. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene III 

Sertine: By rearranging the furniture, 
and removing one or two articles, the 
stage should be made to represent an- 
other room from the one in which the 
first two scenes have been played. 

At Rise: Mrs. ReyNoups is seated in a 
high-backed chair, toward the left of 
stage, and Siras WitCHFIELD stand- 
ing before her. Wii11aM stands by her 
chair. 

Mrs. Reynoups: An Indian attack is 


frightful enough at any time, but 
now — with the Captain away —! 

Smas: Take heart, Ma’am. Our com- 
mander may be away, but all the 
men of Bryan’s Station are brave 
soldiers, and William will warn those 
who are in the fields. You say you 
have fresh supplies of food and am- 
munition. If only your wells were 
within the stockade, everything 
would be safe. 

Mrs. Reynoups: But they’re not inside 
the stockade! 

Siras (Glancing from window): No. It 
is a goodly distance from the gates to 
the well. And over exposed fields. 

Mrs. Reynoups (Shuddering): And 
anyone we sent would be at the full 
mercy of the Indians! 

Srras: Yet we must have the water! 
. . » (Turns to Wit11aM) Well, boy, 
be on your way to the fields. Don’t 
show excitement. Whistle and sing 
as you go, but make your rounds as 
speedily as possible. Tell the men not 
to run for the fort, but to reach their 
posts quickly. Understand? 

Wiuiam: Yes, sir. (Starts toward door.) 

Mrs. Reynoxps: And God be with you, 
my son. (She is silent as WimLLiAM 
leaves stage, then looks at Sras.) 
Now, Mr. Witchfield, what may we 
do — what must we do about the 
water? I fear our water barrels are 
very low — it goes so quickly these 
hot days. (Stras runs his fingers 
through his hair, looks away and 
shakes his head.) Come, Mr. Witch- 
field, you must tell me what to do. I 
depend on you. 

Sreas (Soberly): I don’t know how to 
advise you, Mrs. Reynolds. We are 
in a grave plight. Water we must 
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have, yet how to get it 

Mrs. Reynotps: When the men come 
in from the must risk 
sending them — 

Srras: You dare not send the men or 
boys, ma’am. It would be a certain 
signal for the Redskins’ attack. The 
Indians know the girls go to fetch the 
water. 

Mrs. Reyno.tps (Springing up): And 
we dare not send the girls! (Siras 
shrugs, and turns away from her.) 

Srras: The water must be brought — 
(Mrs. Reynoxps looks from window 
and suddenly shrieks.) 

Mrs. Reynoups: Siras! See! Priscilla 
and the other girls! Out there, past 
the gate! 

Siras (Striding to window): What! Yes 
—yes, I see them! One — two — 
six in all. But it’s a marvel the sentry 
allowed them to pass. 

Mrs. Reyno.tps: Priscilla is free to 
pass any hour during the day; he 
would never question her errand. 
Siras, they must have heard us! They 
are going for the water! 

Srras: And see how Priscilla urges on 
the two laggards. 

Mrs. Reynoips (Hysterically): Oh, 
Siras, stop them! If the Indians are 
lurking about, the girls will be killed 
or captured! (She starts from window, 
but Smras detains her.) 

Smras: You cannot stop them now, 
Mrs. Reynolds. See, they are already 
at the well, drawing water. I think 
we have little cause to fear for their 
safety. The Indians wish to take us 
by surprise, so they are not likely to 
harm the girls. I did not dare suggest 
sending them, but it was the only 

way for us to fetch the water 


fields we 





see, 





they are turning. In only a little 
while — 

Mrs. Reynotps: Why don’t they 
hurry? 

Srras: The worst possible thing for 
them to do. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Jane is looking back. 
Perhaps the Redskins — Oh, will 
they ever reach the stockade! Some- 
one stumbled! 

Srras: They are almost here, now. See 
how Priscilla laughs and talks with 
them. She is a brave girl. 

Mrs. Reynotps (Who, now that danger 
to the girls is over, realizes that Pris- 
CILLA has not been behaving like a self- 
effacing, demure child): She is more 
foolhardy than brave. 

Srras: If this was her idea, she may 
have saved the Station. 

Mrs. Reynoips (Disapprovingly) : She 
should not have gone without my 
permission! (Presses nearer window, 
speaking excitedly) Siras, look! Isn’t 
that — isn’t that — 

Srras: It is! — It is the Captain and 
the Preacher! Thank God. Every- 
thing favors us today. (The girls 
enter. They are breathless and some- 
what disheveled.) 

Priscitta: We — we brought in more 
water, Mother. Two buckets apiece. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Yes, I know. Siras and 
I watched from the window. It wasa 
desperate and foolhardy thing to do. 

Siras: Save your scolding, ma’am. We 
have too much to thank her for. You 
were a brave girl, Priscilla — 

Prisciiia: So were the other girls! 

Siras: The Captain will be proud of 
what you’ve done this day. (Endler 
Captain and Preacuer, quickly.) 

Captain: What has been happening 
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here? We sighted the girls returning 
from the well—in mid-afternoon, 
and knew something was wrong. 

Srras: Your daughter and her friends 
have shown much courage, Captain. 
I brought word that the Indians are 
surrounding the Station for an at- 
tack, and we were low on water — 

Captain: And do I understand, sir, 
that you sent the girls —? 

Siras (Drawing himself up stiffly): No, 
sir. They went of their own accord. 

Captain: Your pardon, Siras. I should 
have known you would not expose 
young girls to such dangers. (T'urn- 
ing to Priscitia) You have courage, 
child, and all Bryan’s Station will be 
grateful to you. You wished for an 
opportunity to be of service to Ken- 
tucky, and when the time came, you 
were equal to it. 

Dessre (Eagerly): She was brave, sir. 
Some of us were frightened, and tried 
to run back, but Priscilla made us go 
on, and she laughed and sang — 

Priscitia: I asked God to give us all 
courage. 


PreacuHeER: Is this the child you told 
me you were so anxious about, Cap- 
tain Reynolds? 

Caprain: This is Priscilla, yes. 

PREACHER: You gave me to understand 
you would ask my advice about her 
future. I think, sir, she has earned her 
right to remain in Kentucky. 

PriscttLa (Awed): Oh! God did send 
me the opportunity to prove that 
girls can be of value and service in 
this wilderness, and now He’s going 
to let me stay in Kentucky! I— I 
wish I could thank Him properly. 

Mrs. Reynotps: Perhaps Preacher 
McBride can do that. Will you, sir? 

PreacuER: Gladly will I give thanks 
for both your courage and the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of your er- 
rand, Priscilla. (All bow heads. He 
begins prayer as the curtain falls.) 
Father, we thank Thee for the cour- 
age and strength which were given 
to this lass and to her friends to brave 
danger for the good of the people of 
Bryan’s Station. ... 

THE END 


Americans Every One 


by Lavinia R. Davis 


Characters 
OtaF AanstapD, a small, lonely little 
Norwegian boy who speaks with a 
slightly stiff accent. 
CLaRK Pickett, an ordinary good- 
natured American boy from Cape Cod. 
Bruty 
Berry 
JIMMY 


Children playing in the park. 


— } chitdren playing in the park. 

First DaNcER 

SEcoND DANCER 

Turrp DaNcER 

Peper Stane, Park Commissioner. He 
is president of the American Friends 
of St. Olaf. 

SERGEANT O’ REILLY, a policeman. 
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ScENE | 

Settine: A park, the evening of June 
23rd. 

At Russ: Children are playing red light 
or some similar game. 

Jimmy: Let’s play Prisoner’s Base. 

Berry: Oh, that takes so long. 

Ciark: Well, we’ve got loads of time. 
It’s the twenty-third of June. Nearly 
the longest day of the year. At home 
on the Cape we used to go out sailing 
after supper. 

CuiLpREN: Oh, Clark! Stop him. Not 
about the Cape again. We’ve heard 
enough. 

CuarK (Good-naturedly): O.K., O.K. 
But you can’t imagine how nice it 
is on the Cape this time of year! 
(Enter Ouar from left. He is shy and 
formal but looking for friendliness.) 

Berry: Hello. 

Dor: What’s your name? 

Oxar: Olaf. After the patron. 

Juumy : After the what? Are you wacky? 

OxaF (Puzzled): Wacky? Am I wacky? 
What is this wacky? 

Jimmy: Oh, you know, cuckoo, dopey, 
crazy. Well, just plain wacky. 

Oar (Very serious): Oh, I hope not. 
Not any of those things, though at 
home in Norway the old people say 
that strange things happen on Sank- 
thansaften. 

Jimmy: Sankt what? Can’t you speak 
English? 

Oxar: Sankthansaften. Or perhaps you 
call it midsummer? That is the eve 
of St. John’s day, and at home there 
is much celebration. 

CHILDREN (Clustering around): Cele- 
brations? You mean a party? Picnics 
and fireworks like the Fourth of 
July? 
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Oar (Pushing back his straw farmer's 
hat): Pic-nic? I do not know what is 
a pic-nic. But on Sankthansaften we 
gather flowers — 

Jimmy (Throwing ball up in the air): 
Oh, boy, he gathers flowers! 

Butiy (Teasing): And then I suppose 
you take them to teacher? 

OxarF (Still very polite but hurt): I am 
afraid you do not understand. My 
name is Olaf, after the patron saint 
of Norway. And about Sankthan- 
saften, you see we gather flowers — 

CHILDREN (With shouts and laughter): 
He gathers flowers! Some celebra- 
tion! Boy, what sissy stuff! (The 
children run off to go on with their 
games. Shouts of “Not it,”’ “Let me 
play!” are mixed with the contemptuous 
“* He gathers flowers,” etc. Only CLARK 
Pickert is left standing beside Oxar, 
who stares after the other children, hurt 
and mystified.) 

Ciark: They don’t mean any harm. 
They’re a good gang, really. It’s 
just that they’ve lived in the city 
all of their lives. I’m from the Cape 
myself. 

Oxar (Eagerly): North Cape? 

CxiarK: No, Cod! ’'m from Barnstable 
on Cape Cod. My name’s Clark 
Pickett, but you can call me Pick. 

Ouar: Pick? Like your pic-nic? 

CuLarRK: Sure, that’s right. (As he talks 
he sees that OuaF is reaching down to 
pick something out of the grass.) Say, 
what are you getting, dandelion 
greens? 

Oar: Oh, no, I have some of those. 
Chickweed! (He stoops to pick again.) 
Oh! and look, here’s sour grass, and 
yes, it really is some plantain! 

CiarK: But those are only weeds. 
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What do you want those for? 

OxiaF: For a Sankthansaften wreath. 
In Norway, you know, some girl is 
always crowned queen of Sankthan- 
saften, and I’m getting a wreath for 
my little sister. 

CxiarK: And couldn’t you make it all 
out of dandelion? There are lots 
around. 

OxaF: I could. But I want to make it 
out of nine different flowers. Once 
when my father was a little boy he 
made a wreath out of nine different 
flowers, and each flower he found 
under a different fence and then he 
wished on it and it all came true, — 
on Sankthansaften? 

CuiaRK: Nine different fences. That'd 
be fun. What else did he do? 

OxaF: Well, there was always the Sank- 
thansbal. I guess you’d call it the 
St. John’s Eve fire. A bonfire you 
know, lit on a high point of land; and 
then they’d all sail around the fjords 
to see it. 

CiaRK: Oh, boy! I'd like to see one 
myself. 

OxtaF (Shyly): I was wondering and 
hoping if maybe there wouldn’t be 
a Sankthansbal around here.. My 
aunt says a lot of Norwegians come 
to this park. 

CLARK: Oh, boy, let’s go look! We can 
get your sister’s flowers as we go. 
OuaFr (Pleased): It would be more fun 
if there were two of us. (Just as they 
are about to leave, Butuy, his socks 
down, hair mussed, rushes back on 

stage looking for CLARK.) 

Bruty: Hi, Pick! Come on, we need you 
for baseball. You’ve got to pitch. 

CLarK (Hesitates): But I just told Olaf 
here I'd go off with him. 


Briiy: Lookin’ for flowers? Say, have 
you gone crazy? 

Ciark: Well, flowers are only part of 
it, Bill. In Norway they have a swell 
Sanktwhat-you-me-call-it. You tell 
him, Olaf. 

Oxar: A Sankthansbal. (Shouts of the 
other children growing impatient to 
start the game are heard offstage.) 

Bry: Sounds dippy to me. Are you 
coming or not? 

CriarK (Moving resolutely over beside 
OuaFr): Nope. Not this time. I’m 
celebrating Sankt — Sankt — Well 
you tell him, Olaf! 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene II 


Settine: A different part of the park. 

At Rise: Enter boys not noticing their 
surroundings and talking busily. OLAF 
still has his precious bunch of weeds in 
his hand. 

Oxar: You see, in Norway we can see 
the sun at midnight. 

Ciark: At midnight? Doesn’t it ever 
set? 

Oxar: Not even for a minute. So the old 
country people say that evil spirits 
roam abroad, and they keep fires 
lighted all night to keep the spirits 
from doing harm. Then they always 
have dances and games around the 
fires. 

Cxiark: That must be fun. Better even 
than the Fourth or Hallowe’en. 

Oxar (Noticing signpost for the first 
time): Oh, look, we’re at a crossroad. 
My aunt always says that crossroads 
are magic places. 

Cxiark: I don’t believe in magic. (Just 
as he finishes sentence he spots another 
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weed.) Oh, boy! Look! Ragweed. 
That makes nine, doesn’t it, Olaf? 

Ouar (Sitting down to count): Chick- 
weed, mallow, crab grass. Seven, 
eight, nine. Yes, it really is nine. 
Oh, I wish I could see a real Sank- 
thansbil. (As he speaks the lights snap 
on, so that the fire seems to be burning 
merrily. A troup of older boys and 
girls dressed in native costume come on 
dancing and shouting and playing 
ball. The two boys rub their eyes, 
staring.) Why — why — look! 

CxiarK: Golly day. Do you see what I 
see? 

Oxar (Entranced): It really is a Sank- 
thansbal. I can even smell the tar 
barrels burning. (As the two boys 
talk, the dancers and players come near 
them, beginning a square dance. Some 
of them are playing ball.) 

Ist Dancer: Oh, Gunnar, throw the 
ball to me. (A man throws her the ball. 
She misses it and it rolls toward the 
two boys. CLARK catches it and care- 
fully rolls it back.) 

Ist Dancer: Thanks, little boy. 

CiarkK (Half to himself): Why, why, 
they’re real. They can see me! (Just 
then Oar sees that the fire is going 
out. He runs forward and carefully 
puts a few more twigs on the fire.) 

2np Dancer (Seeing what Oxar has 
done): Oh, you nice little boy! 

Srp Dancer (Giving Ovar a friendly 
little pat): Good fellow! (Gradually 
the two boys melt into the festivities. 
CLARK is seen throwing a ball back 
and forth to one of the men. Gradually, 
but with growing confidence, OvLaF 
begins to copy steps of one of the 
dancers.) 

Ist Dancer (Suddenly stopping short): 


Oh, it’s getting late. Is the Sank- 
thansaften feast ready? 

Voice (From offstage): Nearly ready. 

Oar (Stopping suddenly in the middle 
of a dance): Why, the sun is all 
gone! It’s quite dark except for the 
fire. 

2np Dancer: Well, this isn’t really the 
land of the midnight sun, you know. 

CuiarK (Pulling out a big Ingersoll 
watch from his pocket): It’s awful 
late. Pll catch it tomorrow. We’ve 
got to go. 

Oxar (Scrambling to pick up his wreath): 
But my flowers. My Sankthansaften 
wreath. 

Peper Srranea (He is bigger than the 
other dancers and has an air of greater 
authority. He comes forward toward 
the boys as he speaks): What is all 
this talk of a wreath, about flowers 
picked in the public park? 

Oxar (Frightened): Oh, I am sorry, sir. 
I meant no harm. It was just for my 
little sister to wish on. 

CiaRK (Sturdy in defense of Ouar): 
It wasn’t really flowers, mister. Just 
weeds. Sheep sorrel, and crab grass 
and plantain. My father always tried 
to get them out of the lawn at home. 
(At that moment there is the sound of 
children’s voices offstage and above i 
all the gruff, very Irish voice of PoLick 
SERGEANT O’REtLLy. He comes on to 
centre stage dragging Jimmy and BiLy 
by the hand while the other children, 
whimpering and scared, follow re- 
luctantly.) 

O’Rettiy: Commissioner Stang? 

Srane (Turning): Why yes, O’Reilly. 
What’s the trouble? 

O’Remiy (With marked brogue): Well 
it’s sorry I am to disturb your honor, 
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but these kids here! They been after 
disturbin’ the peace, playing games 
after closing hours, and contradictin’ 
an officer of the law. And it nearly 
midnight. 

CLARK (Moving forward): But, officer, 
they didn’t know the time. Not one 
of them. I’m the only one in the gang 
with a watch and I went off for a 
Sankt — well you tell him, Olaf. 

OtaF: That’s all true, sir. I was just 
telling you about that wreath. 

STaNG (Amused): Yes, that’s right. It 
was for your little sister to dream on 
now, wasn’t it? 

OuaF (Earnestly): And it wasn’t the 
good flowers. (He waves at the flowers, 
etc., which may be represented by a few 
potted plants.) We wouldn’t dream of 
taking the good things in a public 
park. 

CLarK: We know how hard they are to 
grow. 

SraNnG: Oh! So you’re farmers, both of 
you. 

OuaF: Yes, sir. 

CLarK: You bet! 

Stane: And your names? 

Ciark: Clark Pickett III. 

O.aF: Olaf Aanstadt, sir. (One of the 
dancers stops dancing on hearing the 
names, and comes up to STANG and the 
children.) 

Dancer: Olaf Aanstadt? Then you 
must be Norwegian? 

Oar (With a little bow): Yes. At least 
my father was. 

Stane: Then welcome to the Sons of 
St. Olaf. This is our annual Sank- 
thansaften Feast. You must join us. 

Dancer (Motioning toward Cuiark): 
And this boy, too. He was so nice 
about getting the ball. 


O’Rertty (Impatient): But, Commis- 
sioner, what about these children? 
Disturbin’ the peace, playing after 
hours, and contradictin’ an officer of 
the law! (He raises up one finger, 
threateningly, for each charge.) 

STranc: Oh, come now, O'Reilly. After 
all, it’s Sankthansaften. 

Dancer: Perhaps they’re just little evil 
spirits come to be tamed at the 
Sankthansbal. 

O’Rety (Grinning) : Evil spirits, is it? 

Srana: Surely, O’Reilly, you must have 
heard of evil spirits in the old 
country. 

O’Rermuy (Relenting and letting go of 
Bitty and Jimmy, who immediately 
scamper offstage, followed by all the 
children except OtaF and CLARK): 
Well, sure now, your honor, if you 
was to call them leprechauns. 

Sranec: All right, then, leprechauns. 
But won’t you join in our feast, 
O’Reilly? 

O’Rettty: "Twould be a pleasure, your 
honor. (He offers his arm with heavy 
gallantry to one of the dancers, and 
they move toward the banquet table 
which has been pulled onto the stage by 
the other dancers during the talking.) 

Sranc: Ready, young Norwegian 
farmer? Of course you’re coming. 
(He gestures toward Ouar’s wreath.) 
Any boy who knows the names of all 
those weeds and who is called Olaf. 

Oxar: And Pick? And my friend here? 

Srane: But, of course, Pick is invited 
too. It would never do to separate 
two farmers. We’re all too few and 
far between among all these city peo- 
ple. (They move toward the banquet 
table and STNG gives the boys a glass 
of punch and a piece of cake.) Here’s 
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to Norway and to America! cause — (He touches his little bunch of 
Aut: Here! Here! weeds) why, I guess because we’re 
OxarF (His clear, high voice rising above farmers. 

the chatter of the others as he speaks to Cuark: American farmers! 

Cxiark): At first I thought it was all O’Remiy (Busily feasting): That’s 

a dream or midsummer magic. right, me boy! Americans all. 
CuiarK: Me, too. But it wasn’t. It’s a Au: He’s right. We’re Americans 

real bang-up party, and am I glad we every one! 

came! 
Oxar: We're a part of it because, be- THE END 


The Test 


by Loretta Capell Rabenhorst 


Characters throne. The Kina speaks in a quick, 

Tue Kina. rather uncertain manner; the Coun- 

Tue Counse.or, who has a loud voice SELOR is very pompous and dignified. 
and pompous manner. Kina: And so, oh wisest of counselors, 

Prince Rep Cap. I am sure you will agree with me. 

Prince BiveE Cap. The choice of a worthy successor to 

Prince GREEN Cap. my throne is a very important mat- 

Prince Waite Cap. ter indeed! 

EENIE, page to Prince Rep Cap. CounsELor: My king, it is indeed of 

MEENTE, page to Prince BuivuE Cap. the greatest importance! But surely 

Miney, page to Prince GREEN Cap. any one of your fine sons would 

Mo, page to Prince Waite Cap. make a worthy successor. Four 

HERALD. splendid princes! 

Lorps and Lapres of the court (any Kine: Aye —four fine sons have I! 
number). Each is worthy of this honor. But 

HERALDS. which one, I wonder? (Thoughtfully) 

Time: The medieval period. Prince Red Cap... Prince Blue 

Piace: The King’s Palace. Cap ... Prince Green cap... 

Prince White Cap. ... Each is 
Scene I honest, kind, and true. Each has a 

Settrne: The Throne Room in the keen intelligence and ready wit! 
Castle. Which would be best? 

At Rise: The Kina is on his throne Counsevor: Perhaps a task, oh king! 
with his CouNsELOR near him.Lorps, Some trial to determine each prince’s 
and LADIES-IN-WAITING, HERALDS courage and honesty? 
and Paces are grouped around the Kine: They have been tested many 
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times, counselor. Each is equally as 
brave, as kind, as honest, as clever 
as the other! It is a weighty problem 
indeed! 

CouNSELOR: But how about wisdom? 
Not wisdom in the great under- 
takings, doubtless each has this 
quality, but judgement in the little 
things! 

Kine (Attentively): Ah . . . you inter- 
est me, counselor! And what test 
might you suggest to determine 
which of my sons has this “best 
judgement in little things” and so 
prove himself to be the most worthy 
successor to my throne? 

CounsELor: (In deep thought): Let — 
me — think — a moment. . . . Ah, 
I have it! 

Kina (Eagerly): Yes? Yes? 

CounsELor: Think, oh king! What 
little things do we use constantly, in 
everything that we do? With various 
delicate shades of meanings? 

Kina (Bewildered: What, indeed! 

CouNnsELOoR (In triumph): Words, your 
majesty, words! 

Kina (Puzzled): Words? Words? 

CounsELtor: Yes! Have the princes 
the judgement to choose exactly the 
right word for the right place? 

Kine (Angrily): Of course they have! 
All of them! 

CounsELoR: But wait! Have you ever 
thought how almost impossible it is 
to find two words with exactly the 
same meaning? 

Kine (Laughing heartily): Ho, Ho, Ho! 
Impossible, indeed! What a task 
that would be! I could name a doz- 
en, now! 

CounsELor: Name them. 

Kine: Well—er— (Thinks a mo- 


ment.) Oh, ho! I have not only two, 
but three words with the same mean- 
ing! 

CounsELor (Patiently): Name them! 

Kine (Triumphantly): Fog — mist — 
and haze! Exactly alike! Ho, ho! 
What a test, what a test! 

Counsetor: Ah, but majesty, they are 
not exactly alike! They are only 
similar! A haze is a very thin mist. 
A mist is a very thin fog. A fog is 
much denser than the other two! 

Kine (Nonplussed): Well — er — I al- 
ways thought — You are right, of 
course, Let me think again. Well, 
how about vast and huge? 

CounsELor: Nearly the same again, 
but the meanings are really quite 
different. Vast is used to describe 
something that extends for a long 
distance, such as an ocean or range 
of mountains. Huge is used to de- 
scribe something of great bulk, like 
an elephant or large building. You 
see, it is not so easy! 

Kina: I see, oh wise one. . . . You are 
right. (Convinced at last.) Of course! 
The test! I will have the pages sum- 
mon the princes. (As the Kine calls, 
each Page comes to the foot of the 
throne and bows deeply.) Eenie! 
Meenie! Miney! Mo! (Mo is sound 
asleep!) Mo! Mo! Wake up that 
page, somebody! (The Heraups 
shake Mo, who stumbles to the foot 
of the throne, rubbing his eyes.) You 
are to summon your masters, the 
princes, at once! (Droll musie as the 
pages depart. The Kine shakes his 
head a little doubtfully, then talks to 
the CouNSELOR again.) I hope this 
will work, counselor, but it seems 
too easy. Ah, I have the answer my- 











self! I am sure of it this time! 

CounsE.or: And the words? 

Kine: My appetite has suggested 
them! Luscious and delicious. Ex- 
actly alike, or my throne is tottering! 

CounsE.or: It totters, then! For they 
are different, indeed! One uses’ the 
word luscious in speaking of some- 
thing juicy —fruit, for instance. 
Delicious may describe anything ex- 
ceptionally good to eat. 

Kinc: I give it up. If one of the princes 
is able to find the words, he is deserv- 
ing of the throne, indeed! And here 
are the pages with their young 
majesties. (Music plays as the Paces 
and Princes march in. Each comes 
to the throne in turn and bows to the 
Kine.) 

Rep Cap: Oh, king. . . 

Buiur Cap: We are here . . . 

GREEN Cap: And await .. . 

Waite Cap: Your pleasure! 

Kine: My sons, a weighty matter is 
before us! I must choose from among 
you a worthy successor to my throne. 
And so my wise counselor has sug- 
gested a test! 

Princes: A test? 

Kine: You are all brave princes, and 
true. All are kind and loyal. This 
test is to be an unusual one! 

Princes (Eagerly): Yes, yes! What can 
it be? 

Kine: It is a test of words! 

Princes (Puzzled): Words? 

Kine: The counselor will explain. 

CounseLor: To be a really great king, 
oh youthful majesties, wisdom is of 
the utmost importance! Not only 
wisdom in the great things, but 
judgement in those so small that they 
may seem unimportant. Many of 


our words seem so alike in meaning 
that they are often misused. It is im- 
portant that the new king should 
have the judgement and precision to 
detect these differences in meaning, 
and so use the words correctly. The 
test is this. There are many words 
with similar meanings. But you are 
to find two with exactly the same 
meaning! The Princes, who have 
been listening attentively, rather puz- 
zled at first, now take it as a joke! 

Princes: Ho, ho! That’s easy! I can 
think of them already! (Etc. etc.) 

Waite Cap (Puzzled): I don’t think it 
is so easy! I can’t think of any! 

Kine: Wait! It is not so easy! The 
meaning must be exact! And you will 
have only one hour in which to find 
the words. You may consult only 
your own page—no one else! Of 
course the palace library is at your 
disposal. Away now, and return 
within the hour! The Princes go out 
laughing, all except Prince Waite 
Cap, who is very thoughtful. Mo, al- 
ways the awkward one, stumbles and 
nearly falls as he goes out.) 


CURTAIN 


* * x 
Scene II 

Sertine: A small study near the palace 
library. 

At Rise: Enter Prince Rep Cap and 
Ernie. They are laughing. 

Rep Cap: Well, Eenie, my friend, this 
is one of the simplest things we have 
had to do in a long time! 

Eente: Ho, ho! You are right, majesty! 
A fine test, indeed! 

Rep Cap: No need of books or papers 
either. We'll just use our wits a 
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moment and settle the thing. Then 
we'll have a fine game until the 
hour is up. 

EEnrE: Good! Then the faster we 
think, the more time for play! Well, 
let’s think! (Each sits, chin in hand, 
thinking. In a moment Exnte has an 
inspiration! ) 

EentE: I have it! How about surprise 
and astonish? 

Rep Cap (Thoughtfully): They do 
mean the same, don’t they? But 
wait! I believe astonish means much 
more than surprise! 

Eente: You are right, prince. We might 
be surprised if it rained on a sunny 
day, but if it rained daisies we’d be 
astonished! 

Rep Cap (Laughing): Ha, ha, that’s a 
good one! Well — (They think hard 
again.) How about obtain and re- 
ceive? 

Ernie: And acquire. That means the 
same thing, too, doesn’t it? 

Rep Cap: We'll surprise them! They’ll 
be astonished! Three alike instead of 
two! 

Ernie (Doubtfully): I— don’t — know. 
I’ve been thinking. I don’t believe 
they are exactly alike. 

Rep Cap: No? How’s that? 

Eente: It’s this way. If someone hands 
you something, you receive it, but 
you have to work to obtain anything. 
Do something about it, I mean. And 
if you acquire something, you expect 
to keep it! 

Rep Cap: Yes, I see they are different. 
(He is tired of so much deep thought.) 
Ho, hum! It is not so easy as we 
thought, is it? Well, let’s try again. 
(Deep concentration.) 

Ernie: I have it! 
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Rep Cap: Sh — not so loud. If you 
have the right one, the others must 
not hear! (EENIE whispers in his ear. 
He smiles, delightedly.) Right, this 
time! And only a few moments of 
the hour gone! Now we can have 
our game! 

Eenre: Fine! Off we go! (Ezeunt, 
laughing. Enter Prince Buiur Cap 
and Meenie. They are breathless as 
if from running.) 

Buive Cap: What a fine run! And there 
is still plenty of time to think of the 
words. 

MeeEntpe: It won’t take a minute. Oh, 
hum! Let’s think fast. Then maybe 
we will have time for a little nap be- 
fore the hour is up. (They sit in deep 
concentration for a moment.) 

Buve Cap: Let’s see. . . . How about 
chore and task? 

Meente: I am sure those are not the 
same. A chore is a light bit of work 
that is done regularly. A task is 
something harder, something we do 
because we have to! Finding two 
words with the same meaning is a 
task! 

Buve Cap: But not a hard task, Meenie. 
It should be easy. Let’s try again. 
Ah, I have it! How about stop and 
quit? They mean the same, surely. 

MeeEnre: No, majesty, I am afraid 
you are wrong! You might siop your 
work and rest a while, and then go 
on again. But when you quit you 
would leave it for good! Do you see 
the difference? 

Biue Cap (Discouraged): Y — yes. 
Well — it — isn’t — so — easy! 

Meenie: Let’s not be discouraged! 
How about breeze and wind — and 
squall and gale? They seem alike! 
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Buve Cap: Now it’s my turn to explain 
the difference! A breeze is only a 
little wind. A squall blows much 
faster than a wind, and a gale blows 
the fastest of them all! 

MeeEntreE: Oh, well, never mind! I have 
thought of two others. Listen! Look- 
ing and observing! You can’t find 
any difference in those, can you? 

Biue Cap: Let —me—think. No, 
those will not do. We could be look- 
ing at something and not really ob- 
serving it at all! See? (Pause. Deep 
concentration. ) 

MEENIE (Jumping up): Ah! 

Buve Cap: Do you have it? 

Meente: Sh! Come closer! (Whispers 
to the Prince.) 

Bivue Cap: Hurrah! At last! Oh! 
Hum! Such deep thinking has surely 
made me sleepy! Now for a little 
nap before the hour is up. 

Meente (Looking at clock, which has 
been moved ahead again): There’s 
plenty of time! (They saunter off, 
yawning and stretching. Enter PRINCE 
Green Cap and Miney. They are 
hurrying.) 

GREEN Cap (Glancing at clock): Hurry, 
Miney! We spent too much time 
chasing the rabbit. We must think 
of the words now! 

Mriney (Lazily): There’s no hurry, 
prince. We have plenty of time! It 
will only take a minute! 

GREEN Cap: Well, let’s think hard and 
fast then. And maybe there will still 
be time to hunt the rabbit! (Deep 
concentration.) 

Miney: I am so tired, after that chase! 
Well, now, there’s an idea! How 
about tired and exhausted? Don’t 
they mean the same, prince? 


Grten Cap: Now you know better 
than that, Miney! You can be tired 
without being exhausted. 

Miney: Y — yes. I suppose so. I am so 
tired I am just about exhausted. 
(They think again.) Well, do shrub 
and bush mean the same? I always 
thought they did! 

GREEN Cap: Let — me — think: No, 
they are not the same. I remember 
reading that a bush grows several 
stems from the root, while a shrub 
has only one, like a little tree. 

Miney: I don’t believe there are two 
words alike! 

GREEN Cap: There must be! Wait! 
How about coils and spirals? Aren’t 
they alike? 

Miner: No, you are wrong. I can show 
you the difference with this wire. 
(Demonstrates.) These are coils. These 
are spirals. Do you see the difference? 

GREEN Cap: I never thought of that 
before. 

GREEN Cap: How about stupendous 
and tremendous? 

Miney: And enormous, too. They seem 
to be alike! 

GREEN Cap: Let’s look them up in the 
big book to be sure. (Studies in book 
a moment.) No, they won’t do! 
Enormous means something bigger 
than normal. Stupendous means 
something so amazing that it would 
stupefy one. Tremendous means some- 
thing so dreadful that it would make 
one tremble to see it! 

Miney: Whew! There is a difference 
there! 

Green Cap: But we must hurry! 
Time is flying! (The hands on the 
clock have been moved.) We must 
think fast! 
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Miney (After a moment’s thought): I 
have a good one! 

GREEN Cap (Eagerly): Yes? 

Miney: Prudence and wisdom! 

GREEN Cap: They seem the same! I 
believe you have found them! But 
no, I’m not so sure! (Thinks a mo- 
ment.) You see, a prudent person is 
one who avoids a difficult situation. 
A wise man knows how to handle 
it when it comes! 

Miney: We don’t seem to be wise 
enough to handle this situation, do 
we? (They think again.) 

GREEN Cap: Miney! Miney! I have 
them at last! 

Miney: Tell me! But don’t let anyone 
hear! (PRINCE whispers in his ear.) 
Right! No chance of going wrong 
with those! (Looks at clock.) And 
there’s still time left! 

GREEN Cap: We will find that rabbit 
hole! (GREEN Cap and MiInry run 
out, left. Enter Waite Cap and Mo, 
who is lagging far behind. He is stag- 
gering under a great load of books 
which slip and fall as he enters.) 

Waite Cap: Well, Mo, we have been 
through the biggest books in the 
library. There don’t seem to be any 
two words with the same meaning! 
Mo! Mo! Be careful! 

Mo (As he picks up the books): I found 
a few more books, Prince White 
Cap. Maybe we can find the words 
in them! 

Waite Cap: I knew when we started, 
Mo, that this was going to be a hard 
thing to do! That’s why we hurried 
straight to the big library to make 
the most of every minute! But we’ve 
hunted everywhere! And now the time 
is nearly up! Words seem to mean 


the same and yet, when we study 
them a little, we find that they are 
really different! 

Mo (Arranging the new books, busily): 
Perhaps, if we hunt through these, 
prince, we might find them. There’s 
still a little time! 

Waite Cap: We won't give up until 
the last minute! Let’s see what we 
can find! (Both study intently.) 

Mo (Dropping his book in excitement) : 
Oh, oh! I believe I have it! Look 
here! 

Waurre Cap (Reading over his shoulder): 
Hm — m — m — elastic — pliant — 
well — n-no not quite, Mo! Some- 
thing pliant is something that can be 
bent without breaking. Something 
elastic must spring back to its original 
shape again. Do you see the differ- 
ence. I'll show you. (Demonstrates.) 
This wire is pliant. But this willow 
branch is elastic. 

Mo (Nodding his head): Yes, I see the 
difference now. Well, I'll see if there 
is anything else here. How about 
acquiesce and agree? I don’t believe 
you can find any fault with those. 

Waite Cap (In excitement): I believe 
they do mean the same, Mo! 

Waite Cap: Have we really found 
the right ones? 

Mo (In a discouraged tone as he studies 
farther): No, I’m afraid not. It ex- 
plains that to acquiesce in something 
means that you agree rather against 
your will, reluctantly. 

Waite Cap: I see! Against your better 
judgement. But when you agree you 
do it willingly. (They are both much 
discouraged.) Mo, the time is nearly 
up. What can we do? We have no 
words to report to my father. 
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Mo (Turning over the pages, frantically) : 
I am still hunting, prince. But I 
have nearly finished the book. Wait! 
This may do! How about restive and 


restless? Surely they mean the same! 

Wuirte Cap: No, they sound alike, but 
the meaning is quite different! One 
may be restless and not be able to 
help it. One is restive in an obstinate 
way! A donkey is often restive! 

Mo (Discouraged) : I am afraid there are 
no more! This is the last page! What 
can we do? 

Waite Cap: And only two minutes be- 
fore the hour is up! (The clock shows 
this time.) Read fast, Mo! Read fast! 
And I will think. 

Mo (Nearly overcome with excitement, 
pointing to bottom of page): Prince! 
Prince! Here on the last page! At 
the very bottom! Look! 

Wuite Cap: Why —I— believe — 
you’re — right! At last! But — the 
time! (Looks at clock.) Is it too late? 
No, there’s a chance to make it! 
Come quickly, Mo. We must hurry, 
hurry! The clock is nearly ready to 
strike! (They run off, left. Mo tries to 
carry the big book. It slips from under 
his arm and he stops to pick it up. He 
stumbles as he goes.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
Scene III 

SeTtine: Same as Scene I. 

At Rise: The Kine and his attendants 
are listening to the chiming of the 
clock. All of the Princes are present 
except Wutte Cap. On the last stroke 
he rushes in dragging Mo behind him. 
Mo drops the book again in his hurry. 

Kine (Severely): You are nearly late, 
my son. 


Waite Cap: Sorry, Father. 

Kina: Attention, all! Herald, read the 
proclamation! 

Herawp (Reading from scroll): We are 
assembled at this hour to choose a 
worthy successor to the throne of 
the king! The counselor will explain 
the test of the four princes. 

CounseELor: The test seems a simple 
one. In reality it is quite difficult. 
The prince who has discovered two 
words with exactly the same mean- 
ing will become the new king. Prin- 
ces, are you ready? 

Princes: We are ready. 

Wauire Cap: And I! I am ready, too! 

Hpra.p: Prince Red Cap, as the oldest 
son, will you speak first? (As each 
Prince has his turn, he comes to the 
foot of the throne, bows, and speaks 
loudly and clearly.) 

Rep Cap: The words that I have 
found, oh king, are. . . tempest 
and hurricane! 

Kine (Smiling): They seem alike, to 
be sure. Has he succeeded, counselor? 

CounsEeLor (Shaking his head): No 
... these have not exactly the 
same meaning! Both are windstorms, 
to be sure. But a tempest has heavy 
rains with the wind, while a hurri- 
cane may be only wind, without rain. 
(The Prince hangs his head in 
disappointment.) 

Kine (Kindly): But not so bad, my 
son, not so bad! Come, sit here at my 

feet. (PRINCE sits at foot of throne.) 

Heratp: Prince Blue Cap, are you 
ready? 

Buvue Cap: I am ready, oh, king! My 
words are . . . spurned and rejected. 
I am sure their meaning is the same! 

Counse.or: They are similar, but not 
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the same, Prince Blue Cap. Spurned 
means somewhat more than rejected. 
You may reject a plan for which you 
have respect and interest, but if you 
spurn it, you have scorn or contempt 
for it. I am sure that such a wise 
prince can see the difference! (PRINCE 
shows disappointment.) 

Kine: But very near, my son, very 
near! Come, sit beside your brother. 
(PRINCE sits at foot of throne.) 

Herawp: Prince Green Cap, are you 
ready? 

GREEN Cap: I am ready, oh king. My 
words are enough and sufficient. I can 
see no difference in them at all. 

CounsELor: But there is a difference, 
I fear! Take a very greedy person, 
for instance. He may have sufficient 
for his needs, but he never thinks 
that he has enough, does he? (Laughter 
in the room. The Kina beckons to the 
disappointed Prince, who sits beside 
his brothers.) 

Kine: A very close shade of meaning 
there. Very close. I am really proud 
of you, my sons. And now the young- 
est. Can he have won the test when 
his elder brothers could not? 

Mo (Very much excited): Yes, yes, yes! 
We have it! 

Wuite Cap: Hush, Mo! Wait! 

Heraup: Prince White Cap, are you 


ready? 

Waite Cap: Yes, I have accomplished 
the task. 

Mo (More and more excited): Yes, yes, 
yes, we found the words. At the very 
end of the book. 

Wuire Cap: Sh! Quiet, Mo! . . . The 
words are . . . finis and end. They 
are exactly alike, I believe. 

Mo (Quite beside himself): Yes, yes, 
they are alike . . . they are. 

Kina: Well, well, well! 

Counsetor: At last! Exactly alike! 
Finis means end. No more . . . no 
less! This prince has fulfilled the task, 
oh king. A worthy crown prince, in- 
deed! 

Kine: The throne is yours, my son. 
Come and sit beside me. 

Mo (Whispering to Wuite Cap): But 
how about me? I found them for 
you! (The Prince nods, and as he 
climbs up beside the Kine he drags 
Mo with him. They stand, one on 
each side of the Kine. Mo fingers 
his arm holes in pride!) 

Kina: Herald, proclaim the new king. 

Heratp (Blowing bugle): Hail to the 
king! King White Cap has ascended 
the throne! (Waite Cap reaches 
over the Kina’s head to shake hands 
with Mo. 

THE END 


SS 
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Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Pom-Pom 
by Helen Waite Munro 


Characters 
Princess Sytvia, beautifully dressed, 
wears a crown. 
PRINcE Paprika, dapper young man in 
height of style. Carries cane. 
VINEGAR THE VILLAIN, dressed as pirate. 
Catnip THE WitcH. 
BaBEs In THE Woon, two little children. 
Happiness | 
GoopwiLt } fairies. 
Frx-It 


ScENE 
SerTinGc: An outdoor scene. 
At Rise: Stage is empty. Enter Happi- 


NEss and Goopwi.u from opposite 
directions. 

Goopwi.u: How are you, Fairy Happi- 
ness? 

Happiness: Fine and dandy, Fairy 
Goodwill. Feeling so frisky that I can 
hardly keep my feet down to earth. 

GoopwitL: Let’s dance. (Dance, any 
simple steps to a light, lilting tune — 
song, phonograph record or orchestra.) 

Goopwit_: Now I must be about my 
business. 

Happiness: What is your business? 

GoopwiL: Making at least one person 
happy each day. 

Happiness: Let me help you. Perhaps 
between us we can make two people 
happy today. 

Goopwi._: That would be fine. Hark! 
Someone is coming. 

Happrness: It is Vinegar the Villain. 
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We must hide. (Both hide behind con- 
venient bushes. Enter VineGar.) 

VineGar (Looking around): Catnip the 
Witch was to meet me here in this 
fairy dell where we would be safe 
from intrusion. But she is not here. 

Wrrcu (Stepping out from behind bushes) : 
Did you mean me? (Laughs a cackling 
laugh.) I always will be around some- 
where. What do you want? 

Vuvnecar: I want you to tell me how to 
get what I want, Catnip the Witch. 

Wrrcu: What do you want, Vinegar the 
Villain? 

Vinecar: I want the Princess Sylvia. 

Witcu: Step up, then, and wed her like 
a man. 

VineEGAR: She will have none of me. She 
has eyes for no one but Prince 
Paprika, who is bound to make her 
his bride before another moon. 

Wircu (Disagreeably): Why call on me? 
I have no interest in you or in the 
Prince nor in the Princess Sylvia. 

Vinecar: Maybe this will interest you. 
(Holds out bag of gold.) All this gold 
shall be yours if you will make the 
Princess mine. 

Witcu (Handling the gold): That’s talk- 
ing. Let me see! I could enchant her 
so the Prince would lose interest. 
Something mild and harmless. 

VinecaR: Mayhap that would do the 
trick. 

Wirtcu: Hist! Here she comes now, 
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picking posies. Watch me work it. 
(PRINCEss moves slowly along picking 
flowers. Witcu tiptoes behind her, 
making mysterious motions and mum- 
bling a charm. Princess pulls em- 
broidery from her bag and begins mak- 
ing French knots. Moves on out of 
sight.) 

Wircu (Jo Vinecar): There, the deed 
is done. She is enchanted. From now 
on she will be interested in nothing 
but embroidering French knots. 
Morning, noon and night she will 
make them. She can hardly eat or 
sleep, she loves them so. Give me 
the gold. I must be on my way. 

Vrnecar: Stay! When I have married 
her — French knots and all — how 
can I disenchant her? In my wild, 
roving life I could scarce get along 
with a wife who could do nothing but 
embroider. (Farry Frx-Ir appears, 
unnoticed, and listens behind them.) 

Witcu: Oh! I will whisper to you the 

magic word that will bring her out 
of it. 
(Whispers.) Now the gold. Farewell. 
(Takes gold and exits. Exit Frx-It. 
Happiness and GoopwiLL come out 
of hiding.) 

Liapprness: Isn’t that awful! Vinegar 
the Villain has made Catnip the 
Witch enchant our beautiful Princess 
Sylvia. The Prince wiil be broken- 
hearted. 

GoopwILL: Just as we were going to 
make somebody happy! To have a 
thing like that happen! 

Happiness: We must find some way to 
make the Princess herself again. 

Goopwi..: And bring happiness to the 
Prince. Look! Who is here? 

Happiness: Oh, those are the darling 


Babes in the Wood. They are always 
looking for a home. (Enter Bases 
with Farry Frx-It, who is whispering 
to them.) 

GoopwiL_: What can Fairy Fix-It be 
whispering to them? Did you say 
they’re looking for a home? Why not 
send them to the Old Woman Who 
Lives in a Shoe? She never has quite 
enough children. 

Happiness: The very thing! They’ll be 
happy with her, I’m sure. 

GoopwitL: Oh, look! Isn’t that the 
Prince coming? (Enter the Prince, 
stepping gaily and humming a song.) 

Happrness: How do you do, Prince 
Paprika? 

Prince: Good day to you, Fairy Hap- 

piness. 

Goopwi.L: Where are you going? 

Prince: I am on my way to see the 
most wonderful princess in the world, 
Fairy Goodwill. I can hardly wait to 
see her, so charming is she. Good day. 
(PRINCE goes along. Happiness and 
Goopwit. stare helplessly at each 
other.) 

Happiness: And he will find her en- 
chanted! She cannot sing for him nor 
dance for him nor even talk to him. 

GoopwiLL: She can do nothing but 
make French knots. 

Happiness: It’s terrible. We must do 
something about it. 

BaBeE 1 (Stepping forward): Pom-pom. 

Goopw1.L: Listen to the child! Has she 
forgotten how to talk? 

BaBeE 2: Pom-pom. 

Goopwit_: Why, the other one is doing 
the same! What can it mean? 

Base 1: Pom-pom. 

Base 2: Pom-pom. 

GoopwitL: Where are you going? 
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Bases: Pom-pom. 

Happiness: Would you like us to take 
you to the Old Woman Who Lives in 
a Shoe? 

BapBes: Pom-pom. 

GoopwILL: Can’t you say anything but 
that? 

Bases: Pom-pom. 

Happiness: That is the queerest thing! 
Oh, the Prince is coming back. (Enter 
the PRINCE.) 

Goopwi..: Look at him! He’s gone all 
to pieces. Oh, Prince Paprika, isn’t 
there something we can do for you? 

Prince: Alas! No one can do a thing for 
me except to find some way to break 
the enchantment of my beautiful 
Princess. 

Happiness and Goopwi: It’s a ter- 
rible shame. 

Prince (Pacing about distractedly) : Be- 
fore another moon she was to have 
been my bride. Now some fiend — 
doubtless my rival, Vinegar the Vil- 
lain, has caused her to become en- 
chanted. She knows nothing but 
French knots, whatever they may be. 

GoopwiLL: There must be some way 
to free her from the spell. 

Happiness: Some secret sign or word. 

Prince: Alas! If Catnip the Witch cast 
the spell ’twill be monstrous hard to 
break it. She sure is thorough with 
whatever she does. 

Happiness and Goopwixu: We'll find a 
way. 

Happiness: Here comes the Princess 
now. 

Prince: Making those everlasting 
French knots. 

Happiness: If only we knew how to 
free her! 

Farry Frx-It (Stepping forward): Wait 
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a little. See what you will see. (Enter 
Princess, embroidering as though in a 
dream.) 

Prince (Stepping forward): Stay a mo- 
ment, my Princess. Grant me a word. 

Princess (As though in a trance): I 
make French knots. 

Goopwi: Can’t you even say you like 
him a little bit? 

Princess: I make French knots. 

Happiness: Please, please come out of 
it. 

Princess: I make French knots. 

Prince: It’s no use! I’m going to eat 
chokecherries and milk and end it all. 
(Holds onto his head and staggers to 
one side. Enter ViNEGAR THE VILLAIN.) 

VineGaR (Stepping up to PRiINcEss): 
Well, my pretty dear, you'll soon be 
sailing the high seas with me. 

Princess: I make French knots. 

Vinecar: Ho! I'll soon bring you out of 
that. Let me see. What was the magic 
word? 

Happiness (Moving forward): He knew 
the magic word. And he has forgotten 
it. 

Goopwi: If only we could find it out 
and give her back to the Prince! 

VineEGAR (Stamping about wildly and 
wiping his forehead): Now what was 
that magic word? Catnip the Witch 
told it to me. How could I ever forget 
it? Ah, there she comes now! (Enter 
CaTNIP THE WITCH.) 

Witcu (Chuckling): Ho, ho, ho! I told 
you the magic word that would break 
the spell and you forgot it. I cast an- 
other spell over you, so you'll never 
remember it. Begone! I’m going to 
free her myself and give her to the 
Prince. 

VineGar: But the gold! I gave you the 
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Wircu: And I did the enchanting job 
and gave you the magic word. That’s 
all you asked of me. I can change my 
mind if I want to. 

Prince (Coming back): Free her now 
before I go eat chokecherries. 

Witcu: Watch! Listen! Let me think. 
Sorry, Prince, to get your hopes up 
for nothing. But may my black cat 
eat me if I haven’t forgotten the 
magic word myself. 

Happiness: And the Princess will: al- 
ways be making French knots. 

GoopwiL.: And the Prince never can 
marry her. 

Happiness: Just on the day when we 
wanted to make two people happy. 

Fix-It (Leading the two BaBEs in front 
of the Princess): Here we are. Speak 
to her, Babes in the Wood. (Bases 
hang their heads and do not speak.) 

Princess: I make French knots. 

Fix-It: *Tis ruled that I may not speak 
the magic word to her. You must 
speak, Babes in the Wood. 


| Happrness: Please, Fairy Fix-It, do not 


urge them. They seem to have for- 
gotten how to talk. They say only 
one word — why, I’ve forgotten now 
what that is. 
GoopwiLu: So have I. ’Tis very strange. 
Fix-It: One word! Then they remem- 


ber what I told them. Now, Happi- 
ness, they know you better than they 
know me. Hurry and ask them a 
question and see what happens. 

Happiness: Here, Babes! Tell us this. 
What are your names? 

Bases (Loudly): Pom-pom (PRINcEss 
drops embroidery, looks about as though 
just waking, then rushes to the PR1NcE.) 

Princess: My Prince! 

Prince (Clasps her in his arms then re- 
leases her): My Princess! "T'was the 
magic word — pom-pom — that gave 
her back to me. 

Happiness: Pom-pom! That was the 
magic word. 

Goopwit: Fairy Fix-It overheard it 
and told it to the Babes in the Wood. 

VinEGAR: I give up. She’s yours, Prince 
Paprika. I'll dance at your wedding 
— provided I get an invitation. 

Princess: Everyone in the whole realm 
will be invited. 

Goopwi: But let’s not wait until then 
to dance. 

Happiness: Let’s dance now. Because 
two people are happy. Everybody 
join in. And after that we’ll take the 
Babes in the Wood to the Old Woman 
Who Lives in a Shoe. (Final dance 
similar to first, all joining in.) 


THE END 
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Characters 
Dame Trot 


JEAN | 

JEANETTE > her daughters. 
JANE 

Kine Boaain 

Imp 

Hounpb 


Two SERVANTS 
ScENE I 

Settinc: Dame Trovt’s cottage. 

At Rise: Dame Tror is opening oven 
door and peeping in. 

Dame Trot: Ah, they’re browning 
nicely! (Looking at clock) The King 
will be here any minute now! (Call- 
ing) O Jean! Jeanette! O Jane! 
(Enter JEAN, carrying broom, and 
JEANETTE, with duster.) All ready? 

JEAN: All nice and neat. 

JEANETTE: All clean and sweet. 

Dame Trot: And my three pies are 
nearly done. Well, then, put on your 
best dresses, so you can curtsey to 
His Majesty as he passes by. 

JEAN: What if he stops? 

JEANETTE: What if he speaks to me? 

Dame Trot: Then say, “Sir, if it please 
you, here is a pie I’ve just baked.” 
And each of you step forward with a 
pie. But where’s Jane? 

JEAN: Like as not asleep. 

JEANETTE: She wouldn’t soil her lily 
hands with work. 














Tom Tit Tot 


(Adapted from Joseph Jacobs’ English Fairy Tales) 


by Alice Very 


Dame Trot: Go and tell her to come 
here at once. (JEAN and JEANETTE 
go out, and Dame Tror sits down by 
her spinning wheel to spin, but stops 
and sighs.) Lackamercyme! Was there 
ever such a lazy girl! 

JANE (Peeping in door, then coming in, 
sniffing): Mmm! I smell something 
good! 

Dame Trot (Jumping up): Mercy! 
Those pies! (Opening oven door and 
taking out three pies.) Here, Jane, 
help me carry them into the pantry. 
(Goes out carrying two pies, followed by 
JANE, carrying one, from which she 
breaks off pieces of crust and stuffs in 
mouth. Dame Trot reénters, tying on 
clean white bonnet and apron, peeps 
out window, then moves wheel and 
chair nearer window and sits down, 
holding yarn.) Tl look best sitting 
here and spinning. I hear the King 
likes nothing so well as a good house- 
wife. (Horn blows offstage, followed 
by clatter of horses’ hoofs. Dame Trot 
jumps up, looks out, sits down again, 
calling) Girls! Girls! Here comes the 
King! (Jean and JEANETTE run in, in 
white ruffled aprons and kerchiefs.) 

JeAN: Where is he? 

JEANETTE: Wait for me! 

Dame Trot: Run, both of you, get the 
pies from the pantry! (JEAN and 
JEANETTE run out.) Jane! Jane! 
Where is that girl? 
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Jean (Coming back, empty-handed): I 
didn’t see any pies. 

JEANETTE (Coming back, with empty 
plate): This is all I could find. 

Dame Trot: What! I just put them 
there myself! (Enter JANE, her mouth 
full, chewing and wiping mouth on 
apron.) Jane! Where are those pies? 

JANE (Mumbling): Mm, mm — 

JEAN (Screaming): She ate them! 

JEANETTE (Also screaming): You ate 
up all the King’s pies! 

Dame Trot (Also screaming): What! 
you ate three pies? Three whole pies! 
(Kina Boaern, who has been seen 
passing window during this, suddenly 
enters through outside door.) 

Kine Bogern: What’s all this outcry? 
Three what, did you say? 

Dame Trot (Curtseying): Your Ma- 
jesty, excuse us — we were just — 
ah — my daughter Jane here (Look- 
ing about, seizes yarn from spinning 
wheel) — she’s such a good spinner — 
these three whole skeins of yarn she’s 
spun today! 

Kine Boaatn: Three skeins of yarn in 
one day! Why, that’s the best I’ve 
found yet. (To JANE) You’re just the 
girl I’ve been looking for to be my 
queen. No silly fine ladies for me. A 
good, honest, busy housewife will be 
an example for all my people. 

Dame Trot: Oh, my daughter Jane is 
a wonderfully clever housewife. 

Kine Bogern: Well, my girl, how 
would you like to be queen? 

Jane: I'd like it. 

KinG Boaarn: Well, then, I'll take you 
on trial. Come with me to the palace. 
I'll give you all the fine clothes and 
jewels that heart can wish. Only you 
must spin three skeins of yarn a day 


every day for a month. Do you agree 
to that? 

JEAN (Whisper): Three skeins a day! 
She can’t do it! 

JEANETTE (Whisper): She can’t spin 
one! 

Kine Bocern: What’s that you say? 

Dame Trot: They say we can’t get 
along without our Jane. But take 
her, sir, all the same; you'll find her 
a rare, clever girl. (Whispers to JANE) 
Come, he’ll forget all about the spin- 
ning when he sees you dressed up in 
your fine clothes. (Kine Bogan 
holds out his hand; Dame Tror places 
JANE’s hand in his.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
Scene II 

SertinG: A room in the Kina’s palace. 

At Rise: Kina Boaern enters, leading 
JANE, richly dressed. 

Kine Boaern: And here, my dear, is 
the room I’ve been saving for the 
last — your workroom. 

JANE: Oh! 

Kine Boaarn: I don’t wonder you’re 
delighted. (Showing room) There is 
your spinning wheel — the best to be 
had — and a fine straight chair, so 
you can work faster — and in these 
cupboards is a ton of wool. Let me 
know when you have used it up; 
there’s plenty more. Now I know your 
pretty fingers are itching to be at 
work. Good-bye, my dear, a pleasant 
day to you! (Kisses her hand and goes 
out. Sound of key turning in lock.) 

JaNE: Good-bye, my lord. (Stands 
looking at wheel and cupboards, then 
sinks down in chair and buries face in 
her hands.) Oh, what shall I do? 
What shall I do? Oh, why didn’t I 





See 








learn to spin while I was at home? 

(Weeps. A tapping at the window.) 

What’s that? (Looking at door) Come 

in! (Aside) Perhaps the King was 
only joking. (Tries door but cannot 
open it. Tapping at window louder. 
Goes to window, but starts back.) 
Mercy! What’s that thing? Shall I 
let it in? Well, nothing worse could 
happen now. (Opens window and Imp 
jumps in.) What in the world are 
you? 

Imp (Bowing and grinning): Don’t you 
wish you knew? (Snuggling up to 
JANE, who draws away) Why are you 
crying, lady? Such pretty eyes all 
full of tears! What’s the matter? 

JANE: What’s it to you? 

Imp: Oh, now, maybe I could help you. 

JANE (Laughing): You help me! I'd 
like to see you. 

Imp: Then you shall. What can I do for 
you? 

JANE: Can you spin three skeins of 
yarn a day every day for a month? 

Imp: Is that all? 

JANE: What, do you mean you can? 
Oh, sir, I'll pay you well. (Taking 
off bracelet and holding it out) I’ve 
gold and jewels enough. 

Imp: I don’t want your gold and jewels. 
But I'll play a little game with you. 
Every day for a month I'll be here at 
your window with the three skeins of 
yarn. And every day I'll give you 
three guesses, to guess what my 
name is. 

JANE: Oh, that’s easy! 

Imp: Oh, of course! But if it should 
happen that you don’t guess my name 
by the end of the month, why then 
you're to come away with me and 
belong to me. 
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Jane: Oh, I'll guess your name long 
before that. 

Imp: All right; it’s a bargain. 

JaNE (Taking wool from cupboard and 
giving to Imp): All the time you're 
spinning I can be thinking of names. 

Imp: Think hard — remember you have 
only a month. (Jumps on window sill 
and out.) 

JANE (Sitting down and folding hands): 
Let me see — Tom — Ned — Jack 
—QOh, I’m sure I shall have no 
trouble at all! 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene LIT 

SettinG: Outside of a tumble-down hut 
in a forest. 

At Ruse: The Imp can be seen turning a 
spinning wheel and laughing and sing- 
ing out of tune, while the wheel turns 
very fast with a whirring sound. 

Imp (Singing): 

Nimmy, nimmy, not, 

The soup is in the pot. 

I'll have the Queen to dine — 

Tomorrow she’ll be mine! 

Never even thought 

Of Tom Tit Tot! 
(The Imp gets up and dances gro- 
tesquely, grinning and twirling his 
tail, then sits down again to his wheel, 
which whirs so loudly he does not hear 
the Hounp come in and sniff around 
hut, whimpering. Enter Kina Boc- 
GIN, carrying bow and arrows.) 

Kina Boaeain (To Hounp): Here, sir, 
here, sir! What’s the matter? (Hounp 
whimpers, then leads Kina Bogen to 
hut, stopping and looking back until 
the KinG follows and kneels beside him 
to peep through crack in wall.) 
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Imp (Singing): 

Nimmy, nimmy, not, 
I’m Tom Tit Tot! 

Kine (Whispers) Well I'll be crowned! 
(Hounp whimpers.) No, I don’t like 
it either. Let’s get out of here! 
(KING starts to go; crown falls off.) 

Imp (Stopping wheel): Who’s there? 

Kine (In a small voice): Just a dog. 

Imp: You don’t sound like a dog. 
(Kine nudges Hounp.) 

Hounpb: Bow wow wow! 

Imp: Well, go away or I'll put you in 
the soup. (Kine and Hounp scramble 
away.) 

Imp (Spinning and singing) : 

Nimmy, nimmy, not, 
The Queen shall be caught. 
The yarn is spun, the game is won 
By Tim Tit Tot. 
CURTAIN 
” ad * 
Scene IV 

SeTTinG: Same as Scene II. 

At Rise: JANE sits by wheel, holding a 
large book with BOOK OF NAMES 
in big letters on back. 

JANE (Laying down book with a thump): 
What can it be? What can it be? I’ve 
tried them all, there’s scarce a name 
left, and this is the last night! (A 
knock at the door. Starting) Oh — 
come in! 

KinG Boaern (Turning key and enter- 
ing): Good evening! Are the skeins 
ready? 

JANE (Rising and giving yarn to Kina): 
Yes, my lord. 

Kine Boaatn (Looking at them): Per- 
fect work, my dear. And now do you 
know what day it is? 

Jang (Sadly): Oh, yes, my lord. 

Kine Boagarn: This is next to the last 


day of your month. Tomorrow at this 
time, when you give me the last 
skein, I shall make you my Queen. 

JANE: Yes, my lord. 

Kino Bogarn: Aren’t you happy, Jane? 
(Takes her hand.) 

JANE: Oh, yes, sir, forgive me; I am 
only tired from my long task. 

Kine Boaern: You have been shut up 
too long, but it will soon be over now. 
See here, I have a little surprise for 
you to cheer you up. (Calling) What 
ho! Bring in the repast! (T'wo servants 
carry in a small table, on which dishes 
are placed for a meal.) Sit down, my 
love, and let us sup together. 

JANE (Wiping eyes and smiling): Oh, 
my lord, if you only knew what this 
kindness means to me! (Kina and 
JANE sit and eat.) 

Kine Boaern: Do you know, as I was 
a-hunting today I came on the 
strangest thing. 

JANE: Pray tell me, sir, what was it? 

Kina Boaer: There was I, alone with 
my hound in the forest, when what 
do you think I heard? 

Janz. Indeed, I don’t know. 

Kine Boacern: Well, my dear, it was 
the whirring of a spinning wheel, 
turning faster than ever wheel turned. 

JANE: But who would be spinning out 
there? 

Kine Boger: Ah, I'll tell you. There 
I saw a little hut, and in it what 
should there be but a funny little 
man. He was all black, with long ears 
and a long black tail, and the faster 
his wheel turned the faster his tail 
twirled. 

Jane: Oh, how dreadful! Weren’t you 
scared? 

Kine Boaer: Not a bit. He was 








comical, I tell you. He was laughing 
away to himself as if he knew a great 
joke, and singing a little song to 
himself. Let’s see, how did it go? 

Nimmy, nimmy, not, 
My name is — my name is — 

Jane: Yes — his name —? 

Kine Bogert: Oh, it’s gone from me 
now. Never mind. 

JANE: Oh, please try to think. It’s so — 
it’s so comical. 

Kine Boaern: Yes, so I told you. I 
thought it would make you laugh. 

Jane: How did he sing? You sing it. 

Kine Bogearn: Oh, it was a sort of 
sing-song tune, like this — (Sings) 

Nimmy, nimmy, not, 
I’m Tom Tit Tot. 

JANE: Tom Tit Tot! 
laughing.) 

Kine Boeern (Laughing): I thought 
I’d cheer you up. 

JaNE: Thank you, sir, a thousand 
times. 

Kine Boceorn (Rising): Until tomor- 
row, then. (Kisses her hand and goes 
out, followed by Servants with table.) 

JANE (Sitting by wheel): Tom Tit Tot! 
(A tapping at the window. JANE opens 
it and the Imp jumps in.) 

Imp (Bowing low and handing skeins to 

JANE): Aha, Madam! Your last order 


(Bursts out 
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—and a little gift from me to you. 

And now — (Laughs and twirls his 

tail) now shall we have our last little 

guessing game? Just for fun — be- 
cause I know you're dying to go with 
me. 

JANE (Pretending to be afraid): Oh, 
dear, oh, dear! 

Imp: Come, you’re not going to give up 
now, are you? Can’t you think of any 
more names? 

JANE: [ll try. Is it — is it Nehemiah? 

Imp: No! (Dances in circles around 
JANE, getting nearer and nearer.) 

JANE: Is it — Belshazzar? 

Imp (Grinning and reaching out claw to 
seize her): No! Only one guess left 
now! 

Jane. I wonder — it couldn’t be — 
Tom Tit Tot? 

Imp (Gnashing teeth in rage and scream- 
ing): Who told you that? Who told 
you that? (Jumps out window. A 
flash of lightning and thunder outside.) 

JaNnE (Drawing a deep breath): Well, 

good riddance! (Opens basket and 

takes out skeins of wool and a golden 
crown.) Oh, a real crown! Do I dare 
wear it? Why not? Tomorrow I'll be 

a real queen! (Puts on crown.) 





THE END 
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Follow the North Star 


by Owenita Sanderlin 


Characters 
Marcery Dinc-e, a little girl. 
Ursa Minor, the Little Bear. 
Draco THE Dragon. 
Ursa Masor, the Big Bear. 
QUEEN CASSIOPEIA. 
Kine Crepuevs. 
Poxaris, the North Star. 
Time: Nighttime. 
SETTING: A mountain top and a starry 
sky. 
At Rise: A little girl is sitting on the 
bare, dark mountain top, crying. 
Marcery (Sobbing herself to sleep): 
Mother! Mother! Mother! — Oh, if 
I only knew — which one — was the 
North Star. Then I’d know how to 
get home. But there are so many 
stars — so — many — stars. (Sleeps. 
In comes the LittLe Berar, head over 
heels. Lights go up. LittLe Bear does 
not look very much like a bear — he 
has a long tail, and he is covered with 
stars. But he is just as playful and 
jolly as any bear cub.) 
LittLe Bear (Shaking her gently): Well! 
what’s the matter with you? 
Maraery (Rubbing her eyes, getting up): 
I want to go ho — ome. 
LittLe Bear: Why don’t you go home, 
then? 
Marcery: I’m lost. I can’t find the 
way. 
Lirtte Bear: Why don’t you ask Po- 
laris, silly? 
Marcery: Polaris? Who’s that? 
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Littte Berar: The North Star, of 
course. Everybody knows Polaris. 
Marcery: Well, I don’t. Where is he? 
LittLe Bear: At the end of my tail. 

(Somersaults.) 

Marcery: But you have such a long 
tail. I can’t see the end of it. 

LittLte Bear: Just keep on looking. 
You will. 

Marcery: You aren’t much help. I’m 
all mixed up. Who are you? 

LirrLe Bear: I’m the Little Bear. 

Marcery: You don’t look like a bear. 

Littte Baar: Well, I am a bear. So 
there! 

Marcery: Where are you going? 

Litre Bear: Around. 

Marcery: Around where? 

Littte Bear: Oh, just around. I go 
around every night. (T'umbles, does 
some tricks.) 

Marcery: Around what? 

Litre Bear: Around Polaris, silly. 

Marcery: Well, please tell me— 
(Squeals) Oooh! Who’s that? (Enter 
a dragon. He looks pretty much like a 
dragon, and there are stars all over him, 
too.) 

Littte Bear: Oh, that’s Draco the 
Dragon. Hi, Drag! 

Draco (Sulkily): Ssssssss! (Coils up in 
a corner. This takes him a long time, 
because he is so long.) 

Lirt_e Bear: Draco isn’t very sociable, 
you know. He gets all worn out drag- 
ging around every night; there’s so 





much of him, you see. 

Marcery: I should say there is. Does 
he know — (Squeals) Oh, who’s that? 
(Enter Bic Bear. Bia Bear is much 
like LirtLe Bear, only she wears an 
apron and dust-cap, and has her knit- 
ting —and of course she is much 
bigger. There are stars all over her, 
too.) 

Bic Bear (To Litre Bear): You'd 
better hurry up, Ursa Minor. You'll 
be late. How do you do, Draco? And 
who — ? 

Draco: Ssssssssssssss. (Bic BEAR walks 
back to him, and they whisper together.) 

Marcery: What a funny name. Ursa 
Minor. Is that your name, Little 
Bear? 

LirtLe Bear (With dignity): That is 
my Latin name. It’s just the same 
thing as Little Bear, really. But you 
know how mothers are. They have 
to have fancy names. 

Marcery: Is she your mother? She 
doesn’t look much like a bear, either. 

Bic Bear (Joining them): Don’t be dis- 
respectful, young lady. Certainly ’'m 
a bear. I’m Ursa Major. What’s your 
name? 

Marcery: Margery Dingle. (She 
curtseys.) 

Bie Bear (Severely): Why aren’t you 
home in bed? 

Marcery (Beginning to cry again): I’m 
1 — 1— lost! 

Bic Bear (To LittLe Bear): Get along 
now, Ursa Minor. (Giving him a 
spank) Don’t dawdle. 

LittLe Bear (Turning a somersault): 
But I'd like to help the little girl, 
Mamma! 

Bic Bear: I'll tend to the little girl. 

LittLe Bear (Reluctantly): Well, good- 


bye, Margery. You just keep on look- 
ing for the bright star at the end of 
my tail. (Handsprings out.) 

Marcery: I will. Good-bye, Little 
Bear. 

Bie Bear (Suspiciously): Now then, 
young lady, if I don’t look like a bear, 
what do I look like? 

Marcery: Uh — uh — well — uh — 
sort of like a — a dipper. Little Bear 
does, too. With a long handle. 

Bic Berar: The idea! The very idea! A 
dipper, indeed! (Knitting furiously.) 
Hmph! 

Marcery: Please, Ma’am, how will I 
find my way home? Little Bear said 
I should ask Polaris. Where can I 
find him? 

Bic Berar: Don’t ask so many ques- 
tions. Children should be seen and 
not heard. 

Marcery (Bursts out crying): Booooo 
— hooooo! I want to go home. 

Bic Bear (Comforts her): There, there. 
I’ll show you, little girl. Just watch 
this star. (Indicating one on her shoul- 
der.) It points right straight at Po- 
laris, the North Star. He will show 
you how to go home. 

Manrcery (Doubtfully) : Little Bear said 
Polaris was at the end of his tail! But 
you bears have such long tails! 

Bic Bear (Proudly): That’s because 
we’re star bears, little girl. We have 
beautiful tails. (Suddenly) Whoops! I 
must be getting along. (Runs out, 
right.) V’ll be late. 

Marcery (Wails): But where — oh, 
dear, now what shall I do! 

Draco (Uncoiling and humping over to 
join her at center): Sssssss. Beautiful 
tail! That stump! Just look at my 
tail. 
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Marcery (Respectfully): It must be 
several miles long. 

Draco (Severely): Several skillion miles 
long, you mean. 

Marcery: Oh, my! Dragon, can you 
tell me — ? 

Draco (Snappishly): No, I can’t. ’'m 
supposed to be ahead of Ursa Major. 
Ask the King and Queen. (Out he 
goes.) 

Marcery: Who — ? Oh, dear. Maybe 
I’d better call Polaris. He might hear 
me. Yoo-hoo! Polaris! Polaris! 

Voice or Poxaris (From far away): 
Just follow me, little girl. I point to 
the north, where your home is. Your 
mother and father are worried about 
you, Margery. 

Marcery (Desperately): But I can’t 
find you. Where are you? 

Voice or Poxaris: I’m the brightest 
star, Margery. "Way up high. 

Marcery: But there are so many stars! 

Voice or Poiaris (Fading away): Just 
keep looking — keep — looking — 
(Marcery sinks down and begins to 
ery again. But she scrambles up as 
Queen Cassiopeia enters, followed by 
Kine Crepueus, with two chairs. He 
places these to the left and right of 
Marcery, and with great ceremony 
seals Cassiopeia, then returns to the 
other chair —left— and sits down 
himself. QurEN CassiopE1a looks 
very mournful, and wipes her eyes 
frequently. CeEPpHEUS seems very fond 
of her. Marcery stares.) 

Marcery (To herself): This must be 
the king and queen! (She kneels at 
their feet.) Oh, please, King and 
Queen, show me how to go home. 

Kine: Oh-ho! This must be the little 
girl who ran away to climb the 


mountain all by herself. 

Marcery (Miserably): Yes, sir — 
(Gulp) — uh, Sire. 

QueEN (Sadly): Now don’t scold her, 
dear. She feels bad eough. J know! 

Marcery (Running to her side): Please, 
beautiful, beautiful Queen, please 
help me. 

QuEEN (Sniffing): Beautiful — yes, I 
was once very beautiful. But not any 
more. No more. (Shaking her head) 1 
was so vain and proud that I have 
been punished. I have to sit up here, 
forever, in the sky. 

Kina: There, there, Cassy dear, don’t 
cry. It’s very nice up here in the sky. 
I like it. 

QueEEN: Well — (Wiping her tears) — 
let’s help the little girl find her way 
home, anyway, before I get turned 
upside down. I can’t think when ’m 
upside down. 

Marcery (Amazed): Upside down!! 

Queen: Oh, yes. Some of the time we 
have to sit upside down. Going around 
Polaris, you know. We all do — the 
bears, and Draco, and the king and I. 
It’s very uncomfortable. 

Kine (Pulling out his watch): Er — uh 
— we'd better be getting along, dear. 

QUEEN (Jumping up): Oh, good gra- 
cious, we'll be late! 

Marcery (Running after her, as she 
hurries to the right exit): Please, please, 
dear Queen, don’t leave me! I 
w — w — want to go home. I’m cold 
— and hungry — and — 

QuEEN (Bends down and hugs her): Of 
course, dear child. Cepheus, call 
Polaris! 

Kine (Booming voice): Polaris! Polaris! 
(A bright star appears from the open- 
ing in the backdrop. It is Pouaris, in 
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dark robes, with one brilliant star in 
his crown. He is very tall, and noble. 
He carries a scepter.) 

Queen: There he is, Margery. 

Marcery (Hugs her): Oh, thank you! 

Queen: And when you get home again, 
don’t forget me. I'll be looking down 
at you. 

Marcery: I'll never forget you. 

Queen: Look for a crooked M up in the 
sky. Or W, if I’m upside down. That’s 
about all you can see of me from so 
far away. 

Marcery: I'll wave to you every night. 
(Exit Kine and Quren, CEPHEUS 
carrying the chairs. MarGery hurries 
over to POLARIS.) 

Po.aris: Come, Margery. Follow where 
I point. Follow the North Star! (He 
takes Marcery’s hand. The Littie 
Bear, Dracon, Bic Bear, Kine and 
QUEEN troop onto the stage, join hands 
and circle around them, faster and 
faster until the lights go down. In the 
darkness all the stars leave MARGERY 





alone, sitting in the center of the stage 
as at the beginning. She sits up, rubs 
her eyes. Dim light. She is holding 
Po.aris’ scepter.) 


Marcery (Dreamily): Follow the North 


Star — follow the North Star. (She 
gets up slowly and walks toward the 
stars. She points with the scepter to 
each constellation, on the map.) Let’s 
see — W — Queen Cassiopeia must 
be sitting upside down! And there’s 
the King — he’s upside down too. 
And there is the Big Dipper —I 
mean Big Bear. She certainly does 
look like a dipper. Where’s Draco? 
Oh, I see — he is skillions of miles 
long. And there, there, there is Little 
Bear, and at the end of his tail is — 
POLARIS! (She jumps up and down 
excitedly.) Oh, I know, I know, I 
know the way home. Mother! Mother, 
I’m coming! I just have to follow the 
North Star. (She dances out through 
center exit.) 
THE END 





Sally Ann Remembers 


by Claribel Nothnagle 


Characters 
SALLY Ann, a little girl. 
RaGGepy ANN. 
Treppy Bear. 
Merry SUNSHINE. 
RAINDROPS. 
Puppy Dosa. 
BLApDEs oF GRass. 
Settine: A yard of green grass, with a 
few trees, a hedge, and a wall. 
Ar Rise: A little girl, Satty ANN, is sit- 
ting on the bench playing with her toys, 
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RaGccepy ANN and Teppy Berar. 


Sautiy Ann: There, Raggedy Ann! You 


sit still while I wash Teddy’s face. 
(She props Raccepy ANN on the 
bench and takes Teppy’s hand in 
preparation for a washing.) 


Voice (From offstage): Sally Ann! It’s 


time for your music lesson! 


Satty Ann: Coming, Mother! (She 


drops Treppy’s hand, and he falls 
down. She runs off stage, leaving the 
dolls behind. Treppy gets up and 








e stage brushes himself off. Raccepy ANN 





p, rubs shifts her position to one more com- 
volding fortable.) 

RaaGepy Ann: There she goes, running 
North off and leaving us again! Do you 
r. (She suppose she’ll remember to come for 
ard the us before night? 
pter to Treppy Berar (Sighing): No, she prob- 
) Let’s ably won’t. She never does. 
| must Raacepy Ann: I have half a mind to 
there’s tell her! It’s ruinous, being exposed 
n too. all the time! Why, even my card- 
er — I board heart is getting all soft and 
y does bending! I'll have rheumatism before 
Draco? my time! 
f miles Teppy (Scoffing): You can’t tell her, 
s Little silly! You know we can’t move a 
il is — muscle when she’s looking at us. A 
d down mouth put on with a paint brush 
now, I can’t talk to human beings! 
Lother, RaacGepy ANN: Well, what are we going 
low the to do? We'll simply wear away until 
through there’s nothing left of us at this rate. 


Here come the Raindrops already, 
and no Sally Ann to take us in. 
(Three little Ratnprops trip on the 
stage.) 

Teppy Berar: Please don’t wet us, 
Little Raindrops! Raggedy Ann has 
a cold, and you will make an awful 
mess of my fur. 


DAR. Raceepy ANN: Yes, please go away! 
in! You (She gets down off the bench.) 
’s face. First Rarnprop: We can’t go. We were 
on the sent to do a job, and if we go back 
and in without doing it we will be punished. 
Seconp Rarnprop: But never mind. 
an! It’s Perhaps when Sally Ann sees how 
wet you are she'll be sorry and take 
*! (She you in. (The three RainpRops join 
ve falls hands and dance in a circle around 
ring the Raacepy Ann and Teppy. They sing 
ip and a song to the tune of “Merrily We 
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Roll Along.”’) 
Tue Turee RarInpRops: 

Merrily we splash around, splash 
around, splash around, 

Merrily we splash around, 

Everywhere we go. 

Merrily we wet the ground, wet the 
ground, wet the ground, 


Merrily we wet the ground, 
And make the flowers grow. 
(They sprinkle water out of their 
watering cans and dance off the stage.) 

RaGGcepy Ann: Goodness, we’re soak- 
ing wet! (She sneezes.) Oh, dear! This 
is the end! 

Teppy: Have hope. Here comes Sally 
Ann. (SaLtty ANN dashes across the 
stage skipping rope. She doesn’t even 
see them.) 

RaacGepy Ann: She’s forgotten all about 
us! I wish Santa Claus had given us 
to some other little girl. 

Teppy: Look! Here comes Merry Sun- 
shine. She’ll dry us off. 

Raacepy Ann (Sadly): Yes, but she’ll 
fade my dress. (Merry SUNSHINE 
trips across the stage.) Don’t come 
too near, Merry Sunshine. You will 
fade my dress, and you’ll dry Teddy’s 
fur so fast that it will be all matted 
and messy. 

Merry Sunsuine: I have to come. It’s 
in my schedule. If you don’t want 
your dress to fade, Sally Ann should 
take you inside. 

Teppy: That’s just the trouble. She 
won't. She has forgotten us. 

Merry SunsHine: That’s too bad. But 
perhaps when she sees your fur all 
matted and Raggedy Ann’s dress all 
faded she will remember and take 
you in. (Merry SunsHINE skips 


=~ 


See 














about them waving the heater at them. 

She sings to the tune of ““Good Morn- 

ing to You.’’) 

I know what to do; 
I have work to do. 
I'll dry you, dear children, 
I'll dry you right through. 

(She skips off the stage.) 

RaGccepy Ann: Here comes Sally Ann 
again. She’ll surely see us this time! 
(SaLLy ANN crosses the stage bouncing 
a ball. She goes right by them once 
more.) 

Teppy (Sighing): It’s no use! 

Raacepy Ann (Suddenly): I have it! 
(Calling) Puppy Dog! Puppy Dog! 
Come and help us! (Puppy Doc gam- 
bols in on all fours.) 

Puppy Doc: What is it, Raggedy Ann? 
What can I do for you? 

Raccepy Ann: Hide us in the grass, 
Puppy Dog. Sally Ann will miss us 
and be sorry we are gone. Maybe 
then she will not forget us so easily 
again. (Three Buapes or Grass step 
on the stage at the extreme side. Puppy 
takes RaGcepy ANN by the hand, or 
takes her dress in his teeth if he can.) 

Puppy: Certainly I will hide you. (He 
takes her to the BLApES oF GRass.) 

RaGcepy Ann: May Teddy and I hide 
behind you? 

First Biape or Grass: Certainly. We 
will gladly help you. (Puppy puts 
Raccepy Ann down, and the BLADES 
step before her. Puppy goes back for 
Teppy and brings him over to the side 
of the stage also. The BuapeEs step in 
front of him. Puppy gambols off stage.) 

Buapes or Grass (Singing to the tune of 
“Merrily We Roll Along): 

We will hide you very well, very well, 
very well, 








We will hide you very well, 
When Sally Ann appears. 


Where you are we will not tell, will 
not tell, will not tell, 

Where you are we will not tell, 

And she will have her fears. 

(SALLY ANN enters at right. She is 
reading a book. She starts to walk by 
unconcernedly, but she seems to sense 
something is missing. She stops by 
the bench and looks around.) 

SaLtty Ann (Slowly and uncertainly): 
Raggedy Ann. Teddy Bear. They 
aren’t here. I’m sure I left them here. 
What could have happened to them? 
(She looks under the bench and around 
on the ground.) They just aren’t any- 
where! Oh, the poor children! They 
must have been stolen! Oh, the poor 
babies! And I left them here so long 
out in all the wet and sun! (She looks 
very worried and is almost weeping.) 

Raccepy Ann (To the BLapEs oF 
Grass): You can tell now if you 
want to. I think she’s really sorry. 
(The Buaves step aside. SALLY ANN 
looks toward the side of the stage and 
sees her toys. She runs to them and 
takes them each by a hand.) 

SaLty Ann: Raggedy! Teddy! You 
naughty children to hide that way! 
Oh, I’m so glad to see you! (She 
kisses them.) Don’t you dare Jet me 
ever lose you again, you poor things! 
I’m going to take you into the house 
right now and put you to bed where 
you belong. Come! (Treppy looks ai 
RaacGcepy ANN and winks. RAGGEDY 
ANN smiles. SALLY ANN looks at her 
and she straightens her face just in 
time. All three exit.) 

THE END 
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Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





Song for American Union 
by Vincent McHugh 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
First Man 
Seconp Man 
Turrp Man 
Fourta Man 
Firta Man 
SrxxtH Man 
First WoMAN 
Cuorus (any number) 
Sertine: The platform of a meeting hall. 
At Rise: The NARRATOR stands upstage 
center. Behind him is the Cuorvs, con- 
sisting of a group of boys and girls. 
The First Man, Seconp Man, and 
Tuirp Maw stand at right side of 
Cuorus. The Fourta Man, Firtu 
Man and Srxtu Man stand at the left 
side. The First WomAN stands in the 
center of the first row of the Cuorus. 
Each steps forward while speaking. 
The arrangement of the characters on 
the platform may be as informal as de- 
sired. Benches may be provided for 
them when they are not speaking. A 
musical background may be provided. 
NaRRATOR (Casually and matter-of- 
factly, making sure everyone is settled 
before getting serious): 
You people out there on the edge of 
the crowd, 
Move in a little, please; that’s right; 
come closer; 
No, not too much; we don’t have to 
sit in each other’s laps 
To prove we're all together; but go 


ahead if you want to. 
You’re among friends; it’s a free 
country, and we are all together. 


Cuorus: We’re all together! 
NARRATOR: 


That’s right: this is a get together. 
I’m not Billy Sunday: I’m not asking 
you to hit the Glory Trail; 

Or hold your mother-in-law’s hand, 
but maybe I will before I’m 
through! 

And maybe you will 

Look at the man beside you or the 
woman beside you, the kid that 
was dodging through the crowd 
a moment ago 

And stopped. All right; so the girl’s 
so all-fired pretty 

You could look at her all day and 
into next week. 

All right; so the guy is good-looking, 

His face is all in the right place and 
he’s laughing at you. 


Or he isn’t good-looking — he looks 
like you or me — he’s got ears 

Like Little Dumbo, and his tie is 
crooked; 

All right, so she isn’t very pretty; 
and she’s worried about her hips, 

And her shoes hurt. Well, tell her to 
take them off; 

But she'll broil a steak that will make 
you love her forever; 

And she'll sit up all night when the 
kids get sick; 





Her heart is as big and sweet as a 
watermelon. 

Your wife, your sister, your husband, 
your mother, your son; 

Or another man’s wife; or brother, or 
girl, or mother, or son; 

Your family, too, if you only knew 
it, and mine: the family of all of 
us. 

Cuorvus: We're all together! We’re all 

in the same boat! 

NARRATOR (With increasing vigor): 

We are all together: we are all in the 
same boat! 

They call us the common people be- 
cause we hold ourselves in 
common, 

Because we hold our country in 
common, and our liberties in 
common. 

We belong to each other as truly as 
husband and wife belong to each 
other. 

And Lincoln said that God must have 
loved us because he made so 
many of us. 


We are the common people, the fam- 
ily of America, a family among 
other families — 

A tribe of the immemorial clan, of 
the human kind. 

We proclaim to the dead who deserve 
well of us the resolve of the living; 

We proclaim that man was not made 
for torture, tyranny, slavery, 
murder, the stabbing of friends; 

We proclaim that the body is sacred, 
and the spirit sacred, 

And the brotherly peace of man is 
sacred, too. 

We, Greek, Norwegian, American, 
Russian, Danish, English, Welsh, 








Scotch and Canadian, 

Mexican, Chinese, Belgian, Czech, 
Australian, Polish, Slovak, 

Yugoslavian, Dutch, Free French — 
whoever we are — 

We proclaim humanity! 

We dress the ship of the world with 
the flags of the faithful nations: 

The signal is victory: the cause 
mankind. 

Cuorus: We stand together! 
NARRATOR: 

We Americans have been together 
before on a day like this, a few 
times, 

A few hundred times; and we don’t 
stop here. 

We run like the waves of wheat to the 
sea horizons 

Beyond and around us — out into 
the city; out into the long plants 

Rolling today like any other day; the 
goggled men manning them; 

Out into the quiet houses with a 
robin on the lawn; out into the 
small towns 

Where the parade goes by and the 
tuba groans and the little girl 
waves her flag on a stick; 

Out to the men in the radio shack on 
a lake boat; 

Out to the quiet fisherman on the Big 
Sandy River and the blond 
woman tending an oven in 
Galena; 

Out to the beaten houses along the 
Mississippi at St. Louis; 

Out to Chicago and the flares of 
Youngstown: under the earth, to 
the crouching Kentucky miners; 

And up to the student pilot turning 

carefully over an air field in 
Texas; 
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Out to the seaboard cities: Los An- 
geles and New Orleans; New 
York 

And out beyond; to the forenoon 
watch on a cruiser; 

To the men walking the streets of 
Reykjavik, thinking of home; 

To the outthrust of Brazil; to the 
steaming glare of Africa; to Bel- 
fast and Londonderry; to Pearl 
Harbor and Libya and Dutch 
Harbor and Midway Island; 

To Panama; to Samoa and Welling- 
ton and Melbourne; 

To the tall gaunt captives of Japan; 
to the dead that we love — 

Out over the long waters of the earth! 

Cuorvus: We’re all here! We’ve counted 
off! We're together! 
NARRATOR: 

Yes, we’re all together! And this is 
our day! 

A day as sacred to us as the birthday 
of a great man! 

It ts our birthday — on this day the 
document of our liberties 

Reverberated around the world, and 
that was what Jefferson hoped 
for us: that we would be great 
men 

And women, nothing less than that — 

The birthday of great men and 
women. 


Yes, we’re together today; but will 
we be together tomorrow? 

Next week? Next month? Or next 
November? 

Why not? Who’s stopping us? Who 
stands in the way? 


I hear the doubts in your mind. (The 
voices rise rapidly.) 


First Man (Stepping forward): What is 
this? 

Seconp Man (Steps forward): So every- 
thing’s rosy, is it? 

Tutrp Man (Comes forward): Can you 
tie that? 

First Woman (Comes forward) : Cheer- 
ful soul, isn’t he? 

Fourtu Man (Moving forward): Don’t 
give us that! 

Seconp Woman (Steps forward): What 
do you take us for? 

Firta Man (Advancing): Who said so? 

NARRATOR: 

The very words in your mouth prove 
you brothers; the very way you 
laugh 

Makes sisters of all of you. Do you 
think I deny the grievances? 

Do you think I deny the injustice of 
man to man? 

Or woman to woman? Even of group 
to group? 

Yes, and sometimes the injustice of 
the law itself? 

Who made the law? And who can 
change it? 

It’s ours; we made it; we can change 
it if we will. 

Who made the grievances? We did! 
And we can change them, too! 

We can make them run like oil on a 
sweet bearing. 

Do you think I deny inequality, hate, 
discrimination, chiseling, perse- 
cution? 

We made them; we are all guilty — 
all, all of us, guilty as hell! 

Am I unjust to you? You say that 
you never raised a finger against 
your neighbor? 

No! I am not unjust, because we are 
all responsible, we are all broth- 





ers and sisters. 

The man who denies his brother de- 
nies you; 

And the man who welcomes his 
brother welcomes you. 


We must change the men who deny 
we are brothers; 

We must change the men who blow 
up our small discord 

Into big black balloons: and set them 
floating across our mutual sky. 

First Man (Interrupting. Middle West- 
ern and middle-aged): 1 know a feller 
like that. 

Narrator: Who is he? What is he? 

First Man: 

Kind of a preacher feller; but he ain’t 
the kind his own folks’d be proud 
of — 

I guess he never heard of the part in 
the Bible his folks believe in: 

The part about lovin’ thy neighbor as 
thyself. 

You know what Mark Twain said 
about faith in believin’ in things 
you know damn well ain’t so? 

Well, maybe Mark was wrong, too; 
but that’s this feller all right: 
that’s what he gets ’em to do. 


Yep! Hate’s what he feeds em. Fun- 
ny thing is, 

If you hate a man enough you'd 
rather see him come around the 
corner 

Then a girl you’re stuck on; burns 
like redfire all the time; it keeps 
you hot — 

But it makes you sick, too! 

That’s the difference between hatin’ 
and likin’ people: 

Likin’ keeps you warm, you can sleep 








nights — trouble is, people get 
scared about somethin’ 

An’ before they know it they’re 
blamin’ other people got nothin’ 
to do with it — 

Like a kid’ll punch his own mama 
when somethin’ scared him. 


If you get people to hate their own 
friends, 

The people that only want to do 
right, same as they do, 

You got a kind of power over ’em; 
you can drive ’em like a team o’ 
horses. 

Oh, I ain’t no speaker like this feller 
is, 

I can’t twist people around my finger 
an’ skin their hide off slick as a 
whistle, 

Pourin’ honey on ’em all the time so 
they won’t notice I’m doin’ it, 

But I know what’s right —an’ I 
know a phoney when I see him, 
too. 


Yep, everybody’s wrong but the 
feller he’s talking to — an’ he'll 
have us all wrong before he ends 
up! 

He’ll have us right where he wants 
us, —the workin’ people are 
wrong, an’ the bankers are 
wrong, 

An’ the British are wrong, an’ the 
Jews are wrong because they’re 
Jews, 

They got born in the wrong house — 
they wasn’t careful. 


We’re all wrong, an’ hell-bent in a 
handbasket, from the President 


down, 
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Unless we do what he says. He’s 
threatenin’ us — a hundred an’ 
thirty million of us! 

You’d think a feller’d know when he 
gets too big for his pants he can’t 
walk without splittin’ ’em. 

Why, Lincoln woulda laughed an’ 
told him the one about the flea 

That challenged the elephant to a 
duel, an’ the elephant thought it 
over an’ said: 

“*What’ll we use for swords?” 

NARRATOR: 

Yes, we have enemies among us: not 
our own people — 

Or very few of our own. We will drum 
them out of our brotherhood; 

We will maroon them on little islands 

In the vast sea of our common pur- 
pose; 

And they will go mad with loneliness 
and fear. 

Cuorus: We’re all together! 
NARRATOR: 

Yes, we’re together, but how can we 
stay together? 

We had a vision of the free man, the 
man alone; 

It was a good vision; we made it blos- 
som like the rose, 

But we tried to ride it too hard, and 
it tossed us into a bed of nettles. 

We believe it yet. Who wants to be 
somebody else’s man? 

But his brother — what about being 
his brother? And his sister? And 
his friend? 

The hundred million friends: the one 
hundred and thirty million 
friends! 

Is that too much to ask of ourselves, 
with the flame of the monster’s 
breath 


On our necks? Why can’t we? Who’s 
stopping us? Why not? 
We can; we must; we will! 


Cuorvus: We’ll stand together! 
NARRATOR: 


I tell you this: we will change our 
ways; 

We will not take from one to give to 
another; 

We will take from the store of all to 
give to all. 

We will build the store of all with our 
common hands; 

We will find the ways, not foreign 
ways but our own. 

And we will do all this together? 

We can, we must, we will! 


Cuorus: We'll stand together! 
NARRATOR: 


What are you afraid of? How can the 
fear be faced and beaten? 

All fear can be faced and beaten; all 
of us will help. 

Why do a few of you turn away from 
us? Why do you feel wronged? 

Tell us the name of the wrong that is 
done you — we will root it out. 

It is a wrong against all of us. 


Cuorvus: We'll stand together! 
NARRATOR: 


Listen: there is a valley —a green 
valley of the love of friends. 

We have been a long time finding it 
— we have lost our way! 

But now we stand in the pass looking 
down on it, as Moses looked 
down into the Land of Canaan, 
as Boone looked down into the 
promise of Kentucky. 

See: we’re here; we’ve found it; we’re 
all together! 


But now between us and the valley 
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a dark thunderhead rolls. 

We must fight our way through the 
lightning into the peace below. 

Some of us will die, but all of us will 
live in being together. 

We must fight our way down into the 
valley together — 

The green valley beyond the light- 
ning, beyond the snow and cold 
and the mountains. 

We have beaten the lightning 
before — 

We can; we must; we will! 

Cuorvs: We'll stand together! 
NARRATOR: 

Out of the thunderhead we have 
heard the voices of our people 

Who dared to strike back at the 
lightning: 


The words of the men of Wake Island. 
First Man: Send us more Japs! 
Narrator: The order of the day for an 

American cruiser in the Pacific. 
Seconp Man’s Voice: Shoot the pants 

off the Sons of Heaven! 

Narrator: The words of Ensign Mason, 
out over the gray tumble of the 
North Atlantic. 

Tuirp Man’s Voice: Sighted sub, sank 
same. 

Narrator: The words of the Chaplain 
of the Fleet, over the windy graves 
of the Pearl Harbor dead at Red 
Hill. 


Fourtn Man’s Voice: Ah... if 


every American had seen how quietly, 
yes, quietly, men suffered, how gal- 
lantly they died, how courageously 
they thought about the next fellow, 
they would glory. 

Narrator: The words of Marine Lieu- 
tenant Willis Geisman, from the 
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Peninsula of Bataan: February twen- 
tieth, 1942. 

Firta Man’s Voice: At times . 
the: environment is not quite so 
pleasing .. . 

Narrator: The words of the radio 
operator in the doomed chambers of 
Corregidor: on the last day. 

Srxta Man’s Voice: They are not near 
yet. We are waiting for God only 
knows what. How about a chocolate 
soda? . . . (Pause.) We’ve got about 
fifty-five minutes and I feel sick at 
my stomach. . . . They are around 
now smashing rifles. They bring in 
the wounded every minute. We will 
be waiting for you guys to help. .. . 
(Pause.) General Wainwright is a 
right guy and we are willing to go 
on for him. But shells were dropping 
all night, faster than hell. Damage 
terrible. Too much for guys to take. 
Enemy heavy cross-shelling and 
bombing. They have got us all 
around and from the skies... . 
(Pause.) I know now how a mouse 
feels. Caught in a trap waiting for 
guys to come along and finish it up. 
Got a treat. Canned pineapple. . . . 
(Pause.) My name is Irving Strobing. 
Get this to my mother, Mrs. Minnie 
Strobing, 605 Barbery Street, Brook- 
lyn, New York. They are to get along 
O.K. . . . Message: My love to Pa, 
Joe, Sue, Mac, Garry, Joy and Paul. 
. . . God bless ’em all. Hope they'll 
be there when I come home. Tell Joe, 
wherever he is, to give ’em hell for 
us. My love to you all. God bless and 
keep you. Love. (Pause.) Sign my 
name and tell my mother how you 
heard from us. 


Cuorvus (Whispering chant, louder and 
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louder): We will be waiting for you 
guys to help. Tell Joe, wherever he 
is. Together; we will be waiting; to- 
gether; together. 
NaRRATOR: You seaman dying alone 
on the slatted raft, after twenty days 
of thirst and visions: 
Cxorvs: You’re ours! 
NARRATOR (T7'0 a girl in the front row): 
You, girl in the plaid dress, who 
waited all morning to sign up for the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and 
were turned down! 
Corvus: You’re ours! We stand to- 
gether! 
Narrator (70 the audience at large): 
You women slaving with stitches 
over the webs of parachutes; 

You boys who dragged a coaster 
wagon from one end of town to 
the other, collecting pots and 
pans and old paper! 

Cuorvs: Ours! Ours! 

NARRATOR (Indicating man in right sec- 
tion of audience): You, mister, hud- 
dled and freezing on the roof last 
winter, spotting planes with the 
glasses you bought for France in 
1917! 

Cuorvs: Ours! Twice ours! 

Narrator (Motioning towards back part 
of audience): You, Negro woman, 
who knotted two dimes and a nickel 
into a clean white hankerchief, and 
trudged three miles to the post office 
to buy a War Saving Stamp! 

Cuorus: You’re ours! We will not 
forget! 

Narrator: You, kids on the corner, 
quick ones with the girls, ready for a 
crack or a movie, excited about 
Butch O’Hare—all planning to be 


fliers. 


Cuorvs: You’re ours! You’re ours! 

Narrator: You, girls all over America, 
cheeks all pink, switching your white 
bridal dresses back and forth to look 
at them before you go out to marry 
the lieutenant, ensign, sergeant, petty 
officer, corporal, seaman, private. 

Cuorvus: Happiness to you! You’re 
ours! 

NaRRATOR: You older wives, bent over 
the machines, going home to dinner 
alone, out with your air-raid ward- 
en’s brassard in the blackout: waiting. 

Cuorus: We salute you! You’re ours! 

NaRRATOR: (The tempo mounts now): 
You men on the line in the swing 
shift, piecing the guts into a bomber 
job! 

Cuorus: We stand together! Ours! 

NaRRATOR: You young men in the 
camps writing: “Dear Mom: I have 
been very busy and .. .” 

Cuorus: We stand behind you! To- 
gether! 

NaRRATOR: You mothers searching the 
papers, listening late at night to the 
radio. 

Cuorvus: You’re ours! 

NARRATOR: You men on the sea tracks, 
hauling cargo. 

Cuorvs: Ours! Ours! 

NaRRaATOR: You men in the tanks, in 
the bellies of bombers. 

Cuorvus: You’re ours! 

NARRATOR: You men on the bridges of 
lonely destroyers; you men watching 
the gauge below. 

Cuorvs: Ours! All of ours! 

Narrator: You soldiers in Burma — 
Marines at Midway — sailors over 
the world. 

Cxorvs: Ours! The best of ours! 

NARRATOR: You captured ones, waiting 
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in the darkness of the lands without 
pity. 

Cxorvs: Ours! Ours! We will reclaim 
you! 

NARRATOR: You young widows in 
black — 

Cuorus: Ours! We will remember! 

NARRATOR: You still and beloved dead. 

Cuorvs: Ours! Ours! The best of ours! 

The family of the living America! 








We stand together! We stand to- 
gether! 


THE END 





This play is published here through the codp- 
eration of the Writer’s War Board. Application 
for any commercial productions should be made 
to the Writer’s War Board, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York, New York. 


The Piggy Bank Helps Uncle Sam 


by Helen Vosatka 


Characters 
PrTreR PENNY 
Patrick PENNY 
Percy Penny 
Potty PENNY 
Pretty PENNY 
Nickie NICKEL 
Neppieé NICKEL 
NELLIE NICKEL 
NANNIE NICKEL 
Davy Dive 

Sertine: The inside of a huge piggy 
bank. 

Nickie Nicks (Stretching): Ho hum! 
I’m tired of staying here inside this 
piggy bank. I wish George Morrison, 
our owner, would take me out and 
spend me for something. 

Neu Nickei: Me, too, Nickie. I 
wish he’d buy an ice cream cone with 
me. A nice, big, drippy, chocolate ice 
cream cone. M-m-m-m-m. (Licks her 
lips.) 

Nanniz Nickxew: I wish he’d buy a 
candy bar with me —a candy bar 
with nuts in it! 
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Neppik& Nicks : If George took me and 
Nickie out of this bank together he 
could spend us for one of those comic 
books — all about Daredevil Danny 
and Slinky the Sleuth, and all the 
other funnies. 

Nannie Nicksgt: Yes, but I think he’d 
have more fun if he went to the 
movies to see that picture about the 
horse-thieves and the sheriff who 
catches them and saves the beautiful 
girl. 

Prerer Penny: I wish he’d take me out 
and spend me for a stick of chewing 
gum. 

Potty Penny: Or he could buy a pen- 
ny’s worth of candy at Mr. Goodie’s 
store across the street. 

Percy Penny: He could weigh himself 
and get his fortune told at the same 
time, if he wanted to— all for a 
penny, too. 

Patrick Penny: I wish he’d drop me 
into one of those peanut machines at 
the drug store. He could get himself 
a handful of salted peanuts. 
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Davy Dime (He has been standing in 
the background and now steps for- 
ward.): All of you nickels and pen- 
nies seem to know of some way for 
George to spend his money, but not 
one of you has thought of his spend- 
ing it for anything but pleasure. 

Pretty Penny: Well, what else should 
he spend it for? 

Patrick Penny: Isn’t that what pen- 
nies and nickels are for? 

Davy Dre: That’s what some money 
was used for, once upon a time, but 
that was before Uncle Sam was at 
war. 

Nickie Nicks: I don’t see what the 
war has to do with us. What can a 
poor little nickel do for the war? 

Davy Dre: This is what a “poor little 
nickel” can do. It can join another 
“poor little nickel” and together the 
two of them can buy a ten-cent War 
Stamp. And if five of you “poor little 
nickels” joined forces, you could 
buy a twenty-five-cent War Stamp. 
Then all the millions of War Stamps 
in the United States could work to- 
gether to help win the war. 

Neppie NickE.: Oh, Davy, how could 
War Stamps help win the war — 
even millions of War Stamps? 

Davy Dive: Uncle Sam uses all the 
pennies and nickels and dimes and 
quarters that are spent for War 
Stamps to buy guns and bullets and 
airplanes and tanks and all kinds of 
other things for our fighting men. 

NELLIE NicKEt: But why can’t people 
just give their money to Uncle Sam 
instead of buying War Stamps? 

Davy Drue: Because Uncle Sam is just 
borrowing the money so that he may 
use it to help win the war. Later he 


will give it all back to the people 
again. 

Potty Penny: If there were ten of us 
pennies here in this bank we could 
buy a War Stamp together, but there 
are only five of us! 

Davy Dime: If one of the nickels would 
join you five pennies, the six of you 
could buy a ten-cent War Stamp. 

Nannié Nicks: Oh, yes, Polly! J’ll 
join you five pennies and we'll buy a 
War Stamp! 

Peter Penny: Hurrah! I wish George 
would take us out of here right away 
so that we could all buy Stamps for 
him. 

Pretty Poututy: Oh, dear! I just 
thought of something dreadful! Don’t 
you remember that George is saving 
all the pennies he gets? He says he is 
never going to spend any of his pen- 
nies because he wants to collect a 
big heap of them. 

Percy Penny: If he’s going to do 
that, how are we pennies going to get 
a chance to buy War Stamps? 

Davy Dme: Don’t worry about that. 
When George said he meant to keep 
his pennies he didn’t know that Uncle 
Sam had asked everybody to turn 
them in. Uncle Sam needs as many 
pennies as he can gather from the 
people because pennies are made of 
copper and copper is needed to help 
make things that our fighters need. 

Patrick Penny: Do you think George 
knows now that Uncle Sam wants his 
pennies? 

Davy Dme: I’m sure that by this time 
all boys and girls know that Uncle 

Sam would rather have them turn in 
their pennies instead of keeping them 
hidden away inside piggy banks. 
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Peter Penny: And the best way for 
children to turn in their pennies is to 
use them to buy War Stamps, isn’t 
it? 

Davy Dime: It certainly is, Peter. 

Ne.vurz NickeLt: How many War 
Stamps do you think George could 
buy with all of us coins here in the 
piggy bank? 

Davy Dre: Let’s count. If you five 

pennies and you four nickels were 

added you could buy him a twenty- 
five-cent War Stamp. And he could 


~~ 





buy a ten-cent War Stamp with me. 

NickiE NickeE.: Do you think George 
will use us to buy War Stamps? 

Davy Die: I’m sure that George and 
all his friends will be glad to lend 
their pennies and nickels and dimes, 
and even their dollars —to Uncle 
Sam. 

ALL THE Oruers: Hurrah! We’re going 
to help win the war! We’re going to 

be used to buy War Stamps! 





THE END 
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Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Hail—The Genie 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

BIL_y, a typical junior high school boy. 

EppIiek, another typical junior high school 
boy. 

Mrs. Taxsort, Billy’s mother. 

Voice or GENIE, heard but not seen. 

ARITHMETIC, a boy. 

ScIENCE, a boy. 

ENGLISH, a girl. 

History, a girl. 

NURSE 

MACHINIST 

STENOGRAPHER 

Settina: A typical boy’s room. 

Ar Rise: Biity is lying on the bed. He 
is evidently working on a jig-saw puz- 
zle. Eppi1e is slouched in a chair, his 
face buried in a comic magazine. 

Briy (After a moment): I wonder what 
happened to the other piece of this 
puzzle. (Looks around.) Maybe the 
dog got it. (Looking at Eppim) Did 
you take it? (There is no response 
from Eppre.) Hey! (Reaches for a 
pillow which he throws at Epp1r, 
neatly tipping him from chair.) I’m 
talking to you! 

Epp1e (Recovering): Oh, so you’re look- 
ing for trouble, eh? (Throws the pillow 
back. Meanwhile, Brtiy has found an- 
other one which he throws. Now each 
with a pillow advances to the centre of 
the room.) 

Bruty: Yaaaa! Pillow fight! (They begin 
and fight back and forth until they up- 


set the chair, right. Suddenly the door 
opens, centre, and Mrs. Ta.Bor en- 
ters, stands with arms akimbo, looking 
at them.) 

Mrs. Taxsot: Boys! Stop this minute! 
(They do so.) I sent you here to study, 
not to have pillow fights. You’ve had 
enough playing today, so you’d bet- 
ter use what time you have left be- 
fore bed time for your homework. 
Remember, Billy, if you want Eddie 
to stay overnight with you, you'll 
have to agree to do your school work 
regardless of everything else. 

Buty (Righting chair and taking pillow 
back to bed): O.K., Mom. We'll do the 
homework. 

Mrs. Tausot (Moving to chair and tak- 
ing comic magazine): Now gather up 
that puzzle on the bed and get down 
to work. (Moves to table.) Eddie, you 
can work here. The light isn’t very 
good, but it is better than trying to 
crowd around the desk. (BiLLy 
gathers puzzle.) 

Eppie (Sitting at table): It’s all right, 
Mrs. Talbot, I can sit here. 

Mrs. Tatsot (Moving to door): Very 
well. Just remember work comes first. 
If you boys ever want to get any- 
where in the world, you'll have to 
master the common school subjects. 
When you’ve finished your lessons, 
I'll have some cookies and a glass of 
ginger ale for you. (She goes out.) 
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Bitty (With a deep sigh as he goes to 
desk): Now I guess we have to do the 
homework. 

Eppre: If you hadn’t started the rough- 
house, I could have finished Super- 
man. Now I'll never know how he 
trapped that spy. (Picks up book.) 
Homework! Phooey! I wish I could 
give some of this to the teachers just 
once. I’d give them a hundred alge- 
bra problems in one night. 

Bitty: And ten book reports in one 
week. Boy! That would be something! 

Eppie: It just seems as though the 
teachers try to see how hard they can 
make it. All they do is keep on telling 
you the work is important and piling 
it on. I want to be an aviation me- 
chanic when I get through high 
school, and I don’t see what good 
this book report will be to me. 

Buty: That’s my mother for you. She’s 
always saying, “Study English, study 
math, study history, study science — 
then you'll get along in the world of 
work.” Gosh, I’m getting by in 
school, that’s something. 

Eppre: You're telling me. Let’s skip the 
homework and play something quiet 
like parcheesi. 

Briiy: Can’t. The games are all down- 
stairs. Besides, we’d miss out on the 
cookies if we got caught. 

Eppre (With a sigh): Your mother 
makes good ones, too. I guess we’re 
licked. Can’t find anything to do but 
study. (Looks aimlessly about as 


Buixy slowly opens book and begins to 
read, After a moment) Hey, what’s 
that thing up there, a gravy bowl? 
Buiy (Looking up from book): What’s 
what thing up where? 
Eppie (Moving to bureau from which he 
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takes lamp): This thing. What is it? 

Brutty (Rising, going to Eddie, takes 
lamp and holds it up): Oh, this? This 
came from Arabia. My grandfather 
brought it back with him when he 
was there a long time ago. Some na- 
tive whose life Grandpa saved said 
he’d have the key to all wisdom if 
he’d keep this lamp. But Grandpa 
didn’t think much of it, so he gave it 
to Dad. Dad gave it to me. 

Eppie (Taking it and examining it): 
Looks like one of those Arabian Night 
lamps. You know, the kind Aladdin 
had. You rub it and the Genie comes 
out. 

Bitty (Moving back to desk): Phooey! 
You rub that and all you'll get will be 
dirty hands. Now stop bothering me! 
I’ve got twenty problems to do. Gee, 
how I hate Math! 

Eppre (Still examining lamp): You 
have to say something while you rub 
it. (Rubs lamp gently.) Now what is 
it? . . . Open Sesame! Abracadabra! 
Nope, that’s not it. . . . Let’s see. 
. . . Alakazam! (Suddenly the lights 
blink several times and a weird, almost 
Satanic laugh comes from within the 
room itself.) 

Buy (Jumping up — frightened): Hey, 
what happened? 

Eppie (He has dropped the lamp and he 
is staring at it — obviously frightened): 
I don’t know ...I rubbed the 
lamp and said something and it got 
hot. (The laugh comes again.) What’s 
that! 

Buty (Starting for door): Let’s get out 
of here! 

Voice (Hidden behind screen): Oh, no 
you don’t, you young rascals! Sit 
down! (The boys stand where they are, 
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obviously frightened.) Sit down, I say! 
(BiLLy seems suddenly propelled back- 
ward to chair, right, into which he falls 
heavily. Epp1® meets the same fate and 
moves into chair, left.) Now stay 
there! 

Epp1e (Thoroughly alarmed): It pushed 
me! Gosh, it must be the Genie! 

Voice: You are quite right, you dis- 
turber of my peace. I am the Genie! 
You who have awakened me from a 
thousand years of sleep, speak up! 
What will you have of me? I am the 
Genie of Wisdom, and ere I go back 
to sleep again, I must make wisdom 
yours. Speak! What lesson will it be? 

Bitty (Now thoroughly cowed): Please, 
Mr. Genie, we didn’t mean to wake 
you up. Did we, Eddie? 

Epp1e: Honestly we didn’t. It was an 
accident. 

Voice: Accident? You mean you called 
me to give you a lesson on an acci- 
dent? Is that what you want? 

Bitty (Quickly): Oh, no, sir. We don’t 
want any lessons, do we, Eddie? 
(Eppre shakes his head and gulps.) 

Voice: I have not been wakened for 
nothing. You'll have a lesson whether 
you want one or not. Otherwise I 
cannot go back to sleep. Now, speak 
up, foolish ones! 

Eppie (Rising): I’m going home! 

Voice: Sit down! (Eppie does so quickly.) 

Bitty: Gosh, he’s hard-boiled, isn’t he? 

Voice: Boiled? What did you say 
about boiled? If you aren’t careful 
I'll have you boiled — in oil. Name 
your lesson! 

Epp1re: I — I don’t want a lesson, but 
if you want to do something, you can 
do my book report for me. 

Bitty: (Eagerly): Yes, and my arith- 


metic problems. Will that be all 
right? 

Voice: Why, you lazy-minded little 
knaves! If I did your work for you, 
what good would it do you? I am here 
to give you wisdom, not do your work 
for you. 

Bitty: But... but... 

Eppir (Quickly): We really don’t need 
any lessons, do we, Billy? 

Voice: Silence! You most certainly 
need many lessons, but I can give 
you only one now. I think you shall 
have it at once. . . . Attend, your 
lesson begins . . . Wisdom shall 
come to you. .. . (There is a mo- 
ment of silence.) 

Eppiz (Whispering): Do you feel any 
different? 

Bruty (Also whispering): Maybe he’s 
gone. 

Voice: Silence! And don’t you try to 
move from where you are until your 
lesson is over. (Suddenly the door 
opens, and a boy pokes his head in — 
turns back, then comes into room fol- 
lowed by another boy and two girls. 
They have large signs about their necks 
— HISTORY and ENGLISH are on 
the girls and ARITHMETIC and 
SCIENCE are on the boys. They come 
forward, English and Arithmetic on 
the right, Science and History on the 
left.) 

Scrence (After moving forward): Well, 
here we are. 

Aritumetic (Looking around): So we 
are. (Looks at Bruty and Eppie.) 
These are the two. They don’t look 
any too bright, do they? 

Buy (None too courageously): What do 
you want here? 

Eppie (Weakly): You’d better call your 


mother. 

Eneutsa: Are you talking to us? 

History: No doubt they are. . . . You 
answer them. (This to Science.) 

Science: All right. (To boys) We're 
here because we’re not going to work 
any more. (Sits down.) We’re going 
to be lazy, just like you. 

AritHMetic: That’s right. (He sits 
down, too.) If you aren’t interested in 
us and don’t care whether you use us 
or not, we’ll do the same by you. If 
anything happens, you’re to blame. 

Bitty: Gosh, what did we do? 

Epp1e: It’s the lamp. I did it. I mean 
the Genie did. 

Science: No use trying to lay the blame 
on somebody else. You don’t think 
the common school subjects are very 
important; so you’re going to have it 
proven to you. 

EnGL.IsH: Perhaps you don’t think we’re 
important, but others do. 

ARITHMETIC: There aren’t any occupa- 
tions you can succeed in without a 
knowledge of the fundamental sub- 
jects. 

History: Don’t expect to wait until 
you get out working before you begin 
to learn something. (Knock is heard 
at door.) Someone is at your door. 
(Loudly) Come in! (The door opens, 
and a NURSE in uniform comes in. 
She stops, looks around, then comes 
forward.) 

Nourse (To boys and girls): Here you 
are at last. I’ve been searching every- 
where for you. The doctor needs you 
and he says for you to come back 
right away. 

Scrence (Emphatically): Go tell the 
doctor we won’t come. 

AriTHMETic: We’re not working any 


more. Doctor or no doctor. 

Nurse (Dumbfounded): You can’t do 
that! Don’t you realize neither the 
doctor nor I can do a thing without 
you? Arithmetic, just a few minutes 
ago I had to measure some medicine 
and I couldn’t tell how many ounces 
there were in a pint. And the doctor 
couldn’t measure a fraction of an 
inch to operate. Please come back to 
work at once. 

Scrence: He stays with us. 

Nurse: Oh, Science, you must come. 
We can’t get the simple rules of health 
straight. English, the doctor needs 
you in order to write a paper on his 
new discovery. And History, he needs 
you to study what others have done 
before him. Please, all of you, come 
to work. (The door opens and Ma- 
CHINIST sticks his head in.) 

Macurnist: Here they are, in here. 
(He comes into room followed by Ste- 
NOGRAPHER, who is weeping. Goes to 
AriTHMeEtTic.) Hey, what’s the big 
idea of running out on me? I couldn’t 
measure a thing and, if I don’t 
straighten things out soon, I'll lose 
my job on the production line. Then 
I won’t be able to get another be- 
cause I won’t be able to write a de- 
cent letter of application. (Jo Enc- 
LisH.) And that would be your fault, 
see? 

STENOGRAPHER: And I can’t do a thing 
without English, either. And the 
bookkeeper will lose his job without 
Arithmetic, and the office boy will 
lose his, and so will everybody else. 
Boo! Hoo! 

Macurnist: You can’t do this to us. 

Nourse: They say they won’t go back to 
work. 
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STENOGRAPHER (Wailing and wringing 
her hands): What will we do, what 
will we do! 

EnGuisH: You really can’t blame us. 
It’s all their fault. (Points to Brtiy 
and Epp1e, who have been sitting on the 
edge of their chairs, taking it all in.) 
They don’t realize that mastery of 
the common school subjects is neces- 
sary for success in any occupation. 
So we have to prove it to them, 
somehow. 

Macuinist: What? (Advances belliger- 
ently to Epp1z.) Why, you two little 
punks! What do you mean by up- 
setting the occupational world like 
this. I’ve a good notion to wring 
your necks. (Eppi£ cowers.) 

Nurse (Moving quickly between Ma- 
CHINIST and Eppre): Don’t hurt 
them. Let me talk to them. 

STENOGRAPHER: (She moves to BrLuy): 
Shame on you boys! Making every- 
one lose his job. Shame! Shame! 
Shame! (Weeps loudly.) Boo! Hoo! 
(Weeps silently throughout the follow- 
ing.) 

Nurse: Surely you boys are old enough 
to realize that these common school 
subjects — English, Arithmetic, Sci- 
ence, and History — as well as many 
others are important to the world of 
work. Why, the doctors, the tech- 
nicians, the nurses, the dietitians, in 
fact, everyone on the hospital staff 
needs them. You should realize that. 

STENOGRAPHER: You should punish 
them. Give them castor oil. 

Nurse: I'd like to, only I couldn’t 
measure it out now. 

Macutnist: I’d like to give them a 
poke in the nose. ( Threatens.) 

Bitty (Remorsefully.) We didn’t mean 
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to do anything. Honest, we didn’t. 

Science: That’s his story. Ask him if 
we're not right. 

Nurse: What do you say, boys? Do you 
really believe these subjects are 
unimportant? 

Bitty: Gosh, no! We’ve just not been 
taking them seriously, I guess. 

Eppie: Yeh, that’s right. We know 
they’re important now, and we 
won’t try to get out of doing our 
homework any more. Honest. 

Nourse: You mean that you will give 
them their place in your future? You 
know, you both have careers to 
choose, and without these, there is 
little you can do. 

Buty: Believe me, I’m going to study 
arithmetic like I never did before. 
Eppie: And [’ll study English, too, 
because I can use it if I ever have to 

write letters. 

History: How about me? 

Science: And me? 

Briy: Yeh, you’re important, too. 

Eppie: You are. We promise we'll 
study. 

Nurse: You’ve made your promise, 
keep to it. It is for your good, 
you know. (70 Sussects.) Won’t you 
come back now? We need you. 

STENOGRAPHER: Please, please come 
back to work. 

ArituMetic (Rising): I can’t say I 
particularly like sitting down doing 
nothing. Let’s go back to work. 

Enauisu: I’ll agree. 

Science: I don’t like being idle either. 
I'll go back. 

History: Might as well join in. 

Nourse: That’s splendid. P’ll hurry and 
tell the doctor. (Moves to door centre 
— stops.) Now you boys must never 





forget your promise. (She hurries out.) 

Macurinist (Going to door): You’d bet- 
ter not forget, or you’ll need a whole 
army of nurses. Now to get back to 
that production line. (He goes out.) 

STENOGRAPHER (No longer weeping): I 
thought you boys were very, very 
naughty, but now I'll forgive you. 
Ta! Ta! (She goes gaily out, the sub- 
jects follow her, each stopping for a 
second and looking at the boys as 
though to say, ““ Now you know.” All 
exit. There is a moment of silence dur- 
ing which the boys sit and stare at the 
door. Then the laugh of the GENIE is 
heard again.) 

Voice: Well, say something! What do 
you think of that? Have you gained 
any in wisdom? 

Bry: Yes, sir! 

Eppie: I'll say we have! 

Gente: Then buckle down to work and 
make a success of your lives. There 
is no easy road to success, and only 
by learning can you prepare your- 
selves. Now I’m going back to sleep 
for another thousand years. Pick up 
that lamp. 

Eppie (Timidly): Pick it up? 

Voice (Angrily): You heard me, pick it 
up! (Epp1e does so quickly.) Now rub 
it and say the magic word. 

Eppie (Rubbing the lamp): Abracadab- 
ra, Alakazam! (The light blinks; the 
Gente’s laugh fades away. Eppie 
hurriedly puts lamp back on bureau.) 

Bruxy (Relazing at last): Whew! (There 
is a knock on the door.) 

Epp (Hurriedly taking his seat again 
as Brtxy sits upright): He’s coming 
back! (Mrs. Ta.sor enters. She looks 


quizzically at the boys.) 

Mrs. Tausor: You look as though you 
were expecting someone. If it’s the 
cookies you want, you may have 
them when your lessons are finished. 

Bruty: I’m not finished yet, Mom. I 
have more arithmetic to do. 

Epp: I have some English to do. 

Mrs. Tarsor: I hope you haven’t been 
wasting your time. 

Brtty: We've hardly moved out of 
these chairs, have we, Eddie? 

Epp18 (Gulping): That’s right. We’ve 
been learning a lesson. 

Mrs. Tatsor: That’s good. Come down- 
stairs when you are ready. (Goes to 
door.) It is most satisfying to see you 
really interested in your school work. 
(She goes out.) 

Eppre: I was going to tell her about 
the Genie, but you didn’t say any- 
thing yourself. Aren’t you going to 
tell her? 

Brity: What’s the use? She wouldn’t 
believe us. No one would. Whoever 
heard of a Genie anywhere but in a 
story book. Gosh! He taught me the 
same thing my mother’s been trying 
to teach me for a long time. 

Epprie: Yeh, and the teachers, too. I 
wonder if the Genie would come if I 
rubbed the lamp again. (Moves to 
bureau.) 

Briy: Hey! Don’t try it. I’ve learned 
my lesson if you haven’t. 

Eppre: I have, too, but I was just 
thinking of the kids out there. . . . 
(Points to audience as the curtain 
closes quickly.) 


THE END 





Part Six 


Radio Play 





Anne Bradstreet 


by Riley Hughes 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
Mrs. SorREN WILLISEN 
First WorKER 
Seconp WorRKER 
ANNE BRADSTREET 
Smuuon BRADSTREET 
CAPTAIN 
Summon BrRapstREET, JR. 

Music: Theme in, under. 

NARRATOR: We are broadcasting to 
you this morning, ladies and gentle- 
men, from the West Division of the 
huge yard of the South Portland 
Shipbuilding Corporation. It’s a 
clear, cold December up here in 
Maine, and what is going on in the 
four divisions of this shipyard will 
make December 27, 1942, a day long 
to be remembered by the enemy. 
In this one shipyard alone Uncle Sam 
is launching not one but four Liberty 
ships, ships which will help to carry 
our country’s vital supplies to war 
fronts all over the world. Just a few 
minutes ago three school children 
from this great State of Maine 
named a Liberty ship after Edward 
Preble, a Navy hero who lived in 
Portland almost a century and a 
half ago. Then three school children 
from neighboring New Hampshire 
sponsored the John Adams Dix, a 
new ship for victory named after a 
Civil War hero from New Hamp- 
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shire. The State of Vermont, an- 
other of Maine’s great neighbors, 
gave the name of one of its native 
sons to a ship just off the slip as the 
Calvin Coolidge. And now, Mrs. 
Sorren Willisen, wife of the principal 
hull inspector stationed here by the 
U.S. Maritime Commission, is about 
to christen still another ship for 
victory. She is now approaching the 
sleek, gray monster and . . . there 
she goes, ladies and gentlemen! 

Music: Down and out. 

Sounp: Whistles, cheering. 

Mrs. Wiiuisen: . . . I christen thee 
. . . Anne Bradstreet! 

Music: Up — erultant — and out. 

First Worker: Well, that’s another 
one. 

Seconp Worker: Yessir. They come 
and they go. (Dubious) The “Anne 
Bradstreet,” though. . . . Wonder 
why they called the ship that? 

First Worker: Oh, I don’t know. 
This Anne Bradstreet lived a long 
time ago. Back in Colonial days, 
they say. Wrote poetry, too, if you 
can believe the Press-Herald. 

Seconp Worker: Poetry! Well, that’s a 
fine one! What’ll they think of next? 
Naming a Liberty ship after some- 
body who wrote poems. What did 
she know about ships? Or about life, 
either? 

First Worker: [| can’t tell you that. 





We just make the ships . . . we let 
others name them. Say, we’d better 
be getting back to work. We start 
laying another keel this morning. 

Seconp WorkKER (Fading off): A poet! 
What would she know. . . . 

Music: Sea music up and under. 

Narrator: It is the year_of our Lord 
the one thousand six hundred and 
thirtieth, and of the first King 
Charles’ reign the fifth. 

BrapstrReEET: Let us stand near the 
rail, wife. See in the mist on our lee, 
the islands. .. . 

Music: Out. 

Anne: Oh, my husband, my heart is 
sore at the journey we must make. 
To leave our own dear England 
behind . . . our memories of Tat- 


tershall Castle and the Earl and 

Countess of Lincoln . . 

a wilderness. 
Brapstreet (Slowly and gravely): For 


. and for 


freedom, sweet wife. And for a 
hearth and house-tree of our own. 
ANNE: Forgive me, husband, for ever 
doubting. We shall be in that 
strange land together . . . and we 

shall make our home there. 

BrapstrEET (Fondly): You have not 
yet seen twenty years, but you are 
a woman of strength and comfort. 

ANNE (Simply): It was written to en- 
courage such as me: “ Whither thou 
goest, I will go...” 

BRADSTREET (Musing): It was my 
wish at first to go on alone, to pre- 
pare a place for you. .. . 

AnnE (Shyly): Husband, I cannot 
speak, nor show what is in my heart. 
Read these feeble words. . . . 

BrapstREET (Reads): “ Whithersoever 
your fatal destiny shall drive you, 
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either by the waves of the great 
ocean, or by the great and manifold 
dangers of the land, I will surely 
bear you company. There can be no 
peril to me so terrible, nor any kind 
of cruel danger, that shall not be 
much easier for me to abide, than to 
live so far separate from you.” 
(Pause) Dear wife . . . you wrote 
that for me? 

ANNE (Crying softly): Oh, Simon . 

I am afraid. 

BrapstreEEt (Resignedly): I shall never 
understand woman. . . . Such fears 
and staunchness, both at once. .. . 

Captain (Off mike, fading on): All 
women below! Women and children 
below! 

Brapstreet (Urgently): What is it, 
Captain? 

Captain: Pray go below, Mistress 
Bradstreet, with the other women 
and the children. And you, Master 
Bradstreet, I would have your as- 
sistance. 

ANNE (Evenly): The Dunkirkers, Cap- 
tain? 

Captain: Yes, Mistress. Eight sail of 
the wretched Spanish privateers. 
BRADSTREET: And we are at war with 

Spain. 

Captain: We will give an account of 
ourselves, Master Bradstreet, never 
fear of that. (Shouting) Clear the 
gun room and gun deck. Make 
ready, ho! 

Anne: Hold fast, husband. I will go 
with the women. 

Sounp: Dull boom of a gun. 

Captain (Off mike, fading on): Hold 
your fire, men! 

BrapstReEet: Can you make them out, 
Captain? 
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Captain: All is well, Master Brad- 


street. Those are Dutch ships. I can 
tell by the sturdy, honest make of 
them. 


BrapstrREET (Gravely): It is well, Cap- 


tain, that they are not ships of Eng- 
land’s foes. They are eight to our 
four, and from the look of her, the 
smallest of their ships carries no less 
than thirty brass pieces. 


AnNE (Suddenly): But we should not 


have been afraid... . 


BrapstREET: Wife, why are you not 


with the women? 


CapTaIn: Mistress Bradstreet, what 


do you here? 


Anne (Laughing): Do not scold, hus- 


band, there is no danger. The 
women, Captain, and the children, 
too, are well and merry. The children 
were groaning and complaining in 
the cabins, but we soon diverted 
them by stretching a rope from one 
side of the cabin to the other and 
they were soon skipping over it 
gaily. 


Captain (Laughing): You have a 


merry wife, Master Bradstreet, and 
one who has the courage to laugh at 
danger. 


BRADSTREET (Sadly): She will need to 


be brave, Captain, in the wilderness 
we face and for the bleakness of it. 


Captain: Aye, and I know it. I have 


not your courage, Mistress Brad- 
street, and I could not face the life 
ye will find. (Quickly) Not that it will 
not be a good one, mind ye, and a 
godly one, too, with the Lord to 
provide and new cities to raise in 
His Name. But such as I have not 
the heart for it. (Chuckles) Give me 
the sea in all her moods. . . 





Music: Sea theme, in and under. 
Narrator: The Captain spoke more 


truly than he knew. This young 
married couple, the bridegroom a 
serious man just out of the Uni- 
versity, the bride a mere girl in her 
teens, faced an unknown and danger- 
ous world. When they arrived at 
Salem in the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, sickness and death had 
played havoc, claiming at least a 
third of the population. Perhaps it 
was this first discouraging glimpse 
of her new home that made Anne 
Bradstreet say, in later years. . . . 


Music: Out. 
ANNE: ... I changed my condition 


and was married, and came to this 

country, where I found a new world 

and new manners . . . (Fading off) 
. at which my heart rose. . . . 


Narrator: The early years were 


harsh; food was scarce and comforts 
were non-existent. Anne Bradstreet’s 
father, Thomas Dudley, soon Depu- 
ty-Governor of the Colony, was to 
complain, almost a year after their 
arrival, that he must write “after 
my usual manner, and must do so, 
having yet no table, nor other room 
to write in than by the fireside, upon 
my knee, in this sharp winter. . . .” 
But conditions were to improve, the 
Colony to grow greater, its people 
to find more joy in their way of life 
and in each other. Anne Bradstreet 
was the daughter of one governor, 
the wife of another, and the mother 
of eight fine children. But amid all 
her busy cares, despite the active 
social life of one who was the inti- 
mate friend of such great New Eng- 
land families as the Saltonstalls and 








the Bellinghams, Anne Bradstreet 

found time to write what was to be 

known as the first authentic poetry 
of the New World. For in all the 
towns in which the Bradstreets lived 

— Cambridge, which they soon found 

“‘too crowded,” Ipswich, and finally 

Andover, Anne Bradstreet courted 

the poetic muse. She wrote for her 

husband, for her friends, and for her 
own enjoyment, but little did she 
know that she was writing for the 

British and Colonial public. We are 

in Andover, a typical frontier village, 

in the year 1651... . 

Smon (Breathlessly): Mother! Mother! 

ANNE (Calmly): Simon, lad, what ails 
thee? 

Smion: Look, Mother, look! This book 
I have in my hand. It’s yours. 

Anne: I thank you, Simon. A book of 
poetry, too. You know how I love 
verses, son. (Humorously) I let my 
pen ramble in verses sometimes, let 
the women of Andover mislike it as 
they will. 

Simon (Impatiently) : But look at them, 
Mother. Read them. 

ANNE: Have patience, son. A book 
fresh over from England is yet but a 
book. (Reads) The Tenth Muse Lately 
Sprung up in America, or Several 
Poems, compiled with great variety of 
Wit and Learning. The Tenth Muse? 
Methought there were but nine. Who 
can this tenth be? 

Summon (Excitedly): You are, Mother! 

See, the poems are yours. “By a 

gentlewoman in those parts,” it says. 

And look at the poems. .. . Your 

poem on the Four Elements . . . see. 


I know the opening lines of the very 
first poem by heart. (Recites) 
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To sing of Wars, of Captains, and of 


Kings, 

Of Cities founded, Common-wealths 
begun, 

For my mean pen are too superiour 
things: 

Or how they all, or each their dates 
have run 

Let Poets and Historians set these 
forth, 

My obscure lines shall not so dim 
their worth. ... 


Your poem about the Ages of Man 
is there too, Mother. And the poem 
on the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, 
and Roman monarchies. . . . 
AnnE (Slowly): Yes . . . these are my 
ill-formed offspring. But how? .. . 
BrapstrEet (Fading on): Wife, give 
you good day. 
Anne: Husband, here are news. 
BrapstREET: Does it please you, wife? 
Anne: You know of this? 
BrapstrReEEt (Happy): My brother 
took the fair copy of your work you 
gave him and published it when he 
arrived in London. He writes that 
it has a welcome there. 

ANNE: But, husband, all the errors in 
it, all exposed to public view. . . . 
Sumon (Breaking in): And Mr. Ward 
has written verses for your book. 
Anne (Drily): I can see his face and 

figure in these lines: 


It half revives my chill frost-bitten 
blood, 
To see a woman, once, do ought 


that’s good. 


Brapstreet (Laughing): Wife, you 
are victor over even the women- 
haters. . . . This is rare praise. 
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AnNnE (Simply): I would amend the 

blemishes in my verses if I could 
. wash their faces and stretch 

their joints more seemly. Your broth- 

er was more true than wise. . . . 

Music: Segue sound, under. 

NarRRATOR: And so the years went 
slowly, faithfully, happily by. Anne 
Bradstreet often had recourse to her 
pen. When her children grew up and 
left their mother’s side, when her 
husband would be away from their 
Andover home on busy affairs of 
state ... Anne Bradstreet would 
take her pen and write. Often, in 
simple, straightforward prose, she 
would write her “Meditations,” 
which afforded her “consolations 
which the world knows not.” . . . 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: Quill pen scratching. 

ANNE (Slowly, as she writes): Sweet 
words . . . are like honey, a little 
may refresh, but too much gluts 
thestomach. . . . (Sighs) Authority 
without wisdom is like a heavy axe 
without an edge, fitter to bruise 
than polish. . . . Dim eyes are the 
concomitants of old age; and short- 
sightedness in those that are the eyes 
of a Republic foretells a declining 
State... . 

Narrator: And then, in 1666, disaster 
struck ... the Bradstreet house 
in Andover was burned to the 
ground on the evening of July tenth. 
The family was awakened, Anne 
wrote later, “with thundering noise 
and piteous shrieks of dreadful 
voice,” and soon all that was left 
was amemory.... 

Music: Segue sound, in, under, out. 

BrapstREET (Dully): The books can 


never be replaced . . . eight hun- 
dred of mine, and some sixty pounds’ 
worth of son Simon’s. 

ANNE (Sadly): And _ all 
store... 

BrapstrEet: I have it written here: a 
feather bed and furniture, a flock 
bed and furniture, table linen, five 
pair of sheets and an odd one, 
twenty-two pieces of pewter, iron 
pot, tongs and pot-hooks. .. . 

AnNnE: And five pair of pillow- 
beeres. . . . 

BrapstrEet: I had forgotten. Five 
pair of pillow-beeres, two muskets 
and a fowling piece, swords and a 
cutlass, bedsteads and chairs... 
and barrels, tubs, and trays. . . . 

ANNE: Husband, we have friends. We 
are in our latter days and need little. 

BrapstrEEt: Wife, with you to help 
me, with your counsel. (Laughs 
feebly.) With your verses. . . . 

Anne: These feeble lines may cheer us, 
my husband. (Reads, slowly.) 


Here stood that trunk, and there 
that chest; 

There lay the store I counted best: 

My pleasant things in ashes lie, 

And them no more behold shall I. 

Under thy roof no guest shall sit, 

Nor at thy table share a bit. . . . 


our poor 


BrapstreEet (Musing): Yet all is not 
lest... 

ANNE (Absently): These verses, too, 
need their faces washed, but with 
these lines I shall make an end: 


Farewell my pelf, farewell my store, 
The world no longer let me love; 
My Hope and Treasure lies Above. 


Music: Segue sound, under. 


Narrator: And so Anne Bradstreet 


lived those long years ago, knowing 
hardship and danger, yet courageous 
of heart through all pain and loss. 
Out of it all, out of five harsh decades 
of frontier life, she wrought a fragile 
beauty. Where she lies buried we 
do not know. No portrait of Anne 


Bradstreet is known to exist. No 
portrait, did I say? But can we not 
think of the slim gray hull launched 
today in a Maine shipyard as the 
true likeness of her who braved the 
fierce Atlantic three centuries ago? 


Music: Into theme. 


THE END 
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Plays 


FOR VICTORY 


The following plays which have ap- 


peared in past issues of our maga- 
zine are of invaluable aid to teachers 
in dramatizing what young people 
can do to help their country. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US—A popular 
play for promoting the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An excit- 
ing play showing how the young members of 
a Victory Club are aiding their country. 


LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each 
one of us must back up the soldiers at the 
front is clearly dramatized in this new War 
Stamp and Bond play. 


FUN TO BE FREE — A pageant stressing 
the principles of democracy and the Ameri- 
can Way of Life. 


CEILING —A forceful and entertaining 
play showing the dangers of inflation. 


FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play 
makes real the importance of the “Home 
Front” Campaign. 


NO MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of 
the important work done by Nurse’s Aides. 


TIN TO WIN — A salvage play for primary 
grades. 


MR. TOGO AND HIS FRIENDS—A 
telling drama stressing the need for coopera- 
tion civilians at home. 


VICTORY FOR LIBERTY —A play to 


show the littlest folks what War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds can do. 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by sub- 


scribers for ten cents each, plus postage. Send 
your order to: 


Plays, ne 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 




















PLAYBOOKS 





Do You Fae That See 


»> You may obtain addi- 
tional copies of any of 
the plays published in 
PLAYS for use by mem- 
bers of the cast. 


»> By purchasing play- 
books you can save 
much time and effort 
spent in copying out 
parts. 


»> We can supply you with 


copies of any play pub- 
lished to date. 


Each playbook costs only 
ten cents, plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THIS 
TIME-SAVING AID 


Send Your Order Today to: 


ee a 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Part Seven 





For the Director 





The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Piays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just as effectively, using nothing 
but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scenery, a 
mere suggestion of furnishings and costumes, and 
little or no lighting. In most cases very little of the 
charm or realism of the plays will be lost, because 


Production Notes 






they are selected with this in mind. Therefore, 
schools without any staging or lighting facilities 
need not feel that they cannot produce these plays. 
Many of them, on the other hand, like the Voca- 
tional Guidance Plays, are especially written for 
classroom production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast” from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Tae Uninvitep Guests 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female; male extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Gloria, Tina, Phil and Jerry are in 
sport clothes. Jeb is dressed in a costume of 
the Civil War period. Lucy is in hoopskirts, a 
lace shawl and poke-bonnet and carries a 
parasol. The Boy Scouts wear their uniforms. 

Properties: Thermos bottle; lunch basket con- 
taining sandwiches, cakes, fruit, etc.; plate of 
hard-boiled eggs; American flag. 

Setting: The scene is set with just a crude picnic- 
bench and several chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Day Is Bricat 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Murillo and the students may wear 
solid color smocks. The Duchess is an over- 
dressed person, wearing highly styled clothes 
of the period. Sebastion and Carlos may wear 
brown or black trousers and blouses. 

Properties: Paint brushes, apple for Sebastion, 
handkerchief, piece of cloth to cover easel, 
orange, paints, bag. 

Setting: There are a number of easels and can- 
vases scattered about the room. Sebastion’s 
easel is at the right, and Murillo’s at the left. 
The pupils’ easels are distributed at random 

between these two. The easels of Ricardo, 
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Carmen, and Francisco should be grouped 

together, with Ricardo’s in the middle. Slightly 

to the left of Murillo’s easel is a raised plat- 

form upon which is the subject’s chair. There 

is a chair in front of each easel. There are two 

windows at the rear, and a door at the left. 
Lighting: None required. 


To You tue Torcu 


Characters: 8 male; 2 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Only everyday street clothes are 
needed for all characters. 

Properties: Harmonica, ball, hat, portfolio, 
medal, newspapers. 

Setting: This may be played before a plain, dark 
cyclorama or in front of a painted backdrop 
representing an outdoor scene. 

Lighting: None required. 


Nort ONLY THE STRONG 


Characters: 4 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes for Mrs. Reynolds and 
the six girls must be Colonial in type, but 
simple and plain. The clothing worn by the 
Captain, Siras Witchfield, and William is the 
Daniel Boone garb. The Preacher should wear 
an old-fashioned black coat and high collar. 

Properties: Flowers, bowl, two Colonial-style 
bouquets, knitting and sewing for girls, 
musket. 
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Setting: The furnishings are extremely simple. 
A plain, rather rough table, upon which rests 
a large Bible and a pair of brass candlesticks, 
stands at one side. The chairs are rush-bot- 
tomed. A wool-wheel may be included, and a 
small window at back of stage is absolutely 
necessary 

Lighting: None required. 





POP OP PT OPT Pat 


erefore, 

acilities 

e plays. Americans EvERYONE 

ie Voca- 

stem ir Characters: 7 male; 3 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

oof ant Costumes: Olaf may be dressed in peasant clothes, 

lena but, if these are not available, overalls and a 

» aaa bright shirt will do. He also wears a straw hat. 

can pur- Clark and the other boys and girls are in 

it to be everyday play clothes. Peder Stang is dressed 
wiy* « in the bright peasant clothes worn by the 
A people in the Hardanger district of Norway. 
The Sergeant is in uniform. The dancers all 
wear bright nt costumes. 

Properties: Ball. 

Setting: For Scene I, a backdrop representing an 
outdoor scene may be used; one or two benches 
if desired; and shrubs, potted plants, flower 
beds, etc., are all that are needed to give the 
proper effect. For Scene II, a small signpost 
is placed at the left indicating a crossroads. 
To the right and on the main part of sta, 
square marked off for dancing with ae 
strands of crepe paper a overhead. Near 
the square is a fire made of electric light bulbs 
covered with strips of a, pe yellow paper. 
Two small barrels stand near as though they 
were to be used for the fire. A banquet table 
is set at back. 

Lighting: None required for Scene I. For Scene II 
the glow from the fire gives the main light. 
Dim footlights may also be used if desi 
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COMMENCEMENT 


The following plays are particu- 
larly appropriate for commence- 
ment programs and class day 
exercises. Listed are both pa- 
triotic plays which have a direct 
application to graduates. Or, if 
you prefer, there are straight 
comedies for sheer entertainment. 
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Patriotic Plays 


THE YOUTH OF AMERICA SPEAKS UP 
FOR DEMOCRACY (May, 1942) 


TO YOU THE TORCH (Current issue) 


TESTING GROUND FOR DEMOCRACY 
(May, 1942) 


FUN TO BE FREE (March, 1943) 
VICTORY PLAYS (See listings page 85) 


ath h al 
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i 
; 
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Comedies 
UNACCUSTOMED AS | AM (March, 1942) 
LOVE FROM BUD (October, 1942) 
GROOM'S BISCUITS (May, 1942) 

PAPA PEPPER PATRIOT (March, 1943) 
WHAT'S COOKING? (February, 1943) 


POO OR ORT Pet 


Tue Test 
Characters: 11 male; male and female extras. 


Perv 


Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear medieval costumes. 
Each prince wears a cap of his special color. 

Properties: Books, scroll, bugle, piece of wire. 

Setting: The first and last scenes take place in 
the throne room of the king. A canopied 
throne stands at the center back. Very little 
other furniture is needed as the cast fills the 
stage. The second scene, a library in the palace, 
may be played before the curtain to avoid a 
change of scene. A table and chairs may be 
arranged to suggest the scene. A few books are 
on the table, and there is a large clock on the 
curtain to indicate the passage of time. It 
should be arra to have the hands of the 
clock move slowly so that by the end of the 


Any of these plays may be produced by 
subscribers with no payment of royalty. 


Separate copies of any of these plays are 
available at ten cents per copy. 


Order from 


PLAYS, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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scene, the clock shows the hour to have passed 
Lighting: None required. 
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. 
Line-up for 
Oictor 
One of our most popular plays 
showing vividly and dramatically 
how young people can contribute to 
the national war effort through the 


purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 
Entertaining and easy to produce. 


Setting — A Newspaper Office 
Characters — 4 male; 2 female 
(For Junior and Senior High School) 





NO ROYALTY CHARGE FOR SUBSCRIBERS! 





10 cents per copy (plus postage) 


* * Order from « « 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 











FUN TO BE FREE 


by BEN HECHT 
and CHARLES MacARTHUR 


A dramatic portrayal in pageant form 
of the meaning of democracy and the 
American ideal today, and during the 
formative periods in our nation’s 
history. 

w~ 


17 Characters 
(For Junior and Senior High School) 


* 


May be produced royalty-free 
by subscribers 


* 


Order individual copies at 10 cents 
each (plus postage) from 


PLAYS 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 








Pom-Pom 


Characters: 2 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Princess Sylvia and Prince Paprika 
are beautifully dressed as befits their rank. 
Vinegar the Villain is in pirate’s costume and 
Catnip the Witch in traditional witch’s cos- 
tume. The Babes in the Wood wear everyday 
clothes and the three fairies, Happiness, Good 
Will and Fix-It, are dressed in long, pastel- 
colored dresses with crepe-paper wings. 

Properties: Cane, bag of gold, bag containing 
embroidery for the Princess. 

Setting: This may be played before a backdrop 
on which an outdoor scene is painted; other- 
wise, only a few shrubs and flowers are needed. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tom Tit Tor 


Characters: 3 male; 5 female; two male extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Dame Trot and her daughters are 
dressed in clothes of the period; King Boggin 
in royal robes befitting his rank. The - 
wears a brightly colored one-piece garment, 
peaked hat, and has a tail. The Hound is 
clothed in a brown, tightly fitting one-piece 
costume and may wear an animal head. The 
Servants are uniformed. 

Properties: Broom, duster, three pies, white 
bonnet, aprons for Dame Trot and the girls, 
kerchiefs for the girls, plate, bracelet, wool, 
book, small table, dishes, silverware, basket 
containing wool, crown. 

Setting: Scene I is simply furnished. There is a 
window at back and entrances right and left. 
A stove is at left and at right is Dame Trot’s 
spinning wheel and chair. There is a table in 
center, with two or three chairs. Scene II is 
a little more luxurious. There is a door at 
back and a window in left wall; a cupboard 
on right wall with a spinning wheel in front 
of it. Couches and chairs may be placed as 
desired. A backdrop on which an outdoor 
scene is painted may be used for Scene III 
and the Imp’s hut placed before it. Scene IV 
is the same as Scene II. 

Lighting: None required. 


FoLiow THE Norts STAR 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: For Margery, everyday clothes. Little 
Bear is a “little boy”’ bear and his mother is a 
Mother Bear with apron, dust-cap, knitting 
and spectacles. Both bears must have long 
tails with stars on the ends. Draco is mostly 
tail, well-starred; his costume might be gold, 
silver, or n, and he should have a dragon- 
head. If desired, to make him bigger, one or 
two more boys can be part of his tail. The 
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King and Queen wear straight royal costumes 
— crowns, robes, scepters — with stars. Po- 
laris wears a dark robe and only one star, very 
brilliant, in a crown. If it can be made to shine 
by arranging a small flashlight behind it, 
held in place by the crown, so much the better. 
The stars may be cut out from —— gold, 
silver, blue, green and/or red 

Properties: Knitting for Big Bear; "handkerchief 
for the Queen; chairs for King and Queen — 
two, straight chairs, must be light enough so 
that the King can carry them on stage without 
any difficulty; scepters for King, Queen and 
Polaris. 

Setting: As the stage represents a bare mountain- 
top, nothing is required except an astronomical 
map on back wall showing circumpolar con- 
stellations. This may be found in any elemen- 
tary astronomy book or on page 46 in William 
Tyler Oleott’s Book of the Stars for Young 
People. 

Lighting: None required, but effect of starlight 
when Margery is alone may be indicated by 
brilliant light when “stars” are on stage. 


Satity ANN REMEMBERS 


Characters: 2 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Sally Ann is in everyday dress. Rag- 
gedy Ann is dressed in traditional storybook 
costume; Teddy Bear in a one-piece brown 
garment and an animal head. Merry Sunshine 
is all in yellow and carries an electric heater or, 
if one cannot be obtained, a flashlight. She also 
wears a yellow halo. The Raindrops are dressed 
in gray suits or capes and wear rainbow hats. 
They carry watering cans. The Puppy Dog 
is dressed in burlap with a paper-bag head. 
The Blades of Grass are in green costumes. 

Properties: Watering cans for the Raindrops, an 
electric heater or flashlight for Merry Sun- 
shine, bal 

Setting: This is a simple outdoor setting. The 
grass may be represented by a piece of green 
cloth or carpet. The only furniture needed is 
a bench in the center. 

Lighting: None required. 


Sone ror AMERICAN UNION 


Characters: 7 male; 1 female; extras. 
Playing Time: 15 minutes. 
Costumes: Everyday dress. 
Properties: None required. 


Setting: The producer may use any arrangement 
for the characters on the stage; no furniture is 
required, but benches may be provided for 
Chorus and other characters, except narrator, 
to use while not speaking. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: Musical background may be provided by 
orchestra or victrola. 


Tue Piggy Bank Heirs UNcie Sam 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear school clothes. 
The children representing pennies each carry 
a large 15-inch cardboard disk colored to 
resemble a penny; the children taking the parts 
of nickels carry 20-inch disks colored to repre- 
sent nickels; and Davy Dime carries a 12- 
inch disk which resembles a dime. 

Properties: No properties are required for this 
play other than the representative disks car- 
ried by the children. 

Setting: Scenery may consist simply of dark flat 
walls or of dark draperies, perhaps with a 
huge pig drawn in outline on the back wall. 

Lighting: None required. 


Hart — Tue GENIE 


Characters: 6 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Billy and Eddie wear ordinary school 
clothing. Mrs. Talbot wears a plain house- 
dress. English, Arithmetic, Science, and 
History wear ordinary school clothes. Nurse 
wears white uniform. Machinist wears over- 
alls. Stenographer wears dark business clothes. 

Properties: Screen to hide Genie. Megaphone for 
Genie. School books, jig-saw puzzle, comic 
book, two pillows for > aE die and Billy. Signs 
for the school subjects. A lamp suitable for 
the purpose. 

Setting: A typical boy’s room. A small bed is 

inst the wall rear right, a desk and chair 
along right wall. A table left rear with chair, 
a bureau left wall. A large chair left near 
centre. Screen against wall left behind which 
the Genie stays. 

Lighting: Desk lamps on table and desk; dim 
footlights. 
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Pitays— Volume II 


Key: JH, Junior High; I, Intermediate; P, Primary; *, radio play. Issues are designated as follows: 
O, October; N, November; D, December; J, ‘January; F, February; Mr, March; A, April; My, May. 
The numbers attached to these by hyphens indicate the page of the issue. For example, O-14 means 


page 14 of the October issue. 





Adams, Phoebe-Lou, The Incompetent God- 
mother, (I), Mr-37 

Americans Every One, Lavinia R. Davis, (I), 
My-35 

Angel Child, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), D-1 

Anne Bradstreet*, Riley Hughes, My-79 

Asbrand, Karin, When the Sandman Went to 
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(P), My-57 

School’s Done, Gertrude Robinson, (JH), Mr-20 

Shady Shadows, The, Helen Louise Miller, (I), 
A-38 

~— Forever Sailing, Stanley Young, (JH), 
‘-10 


Silverheels, Howard Meriwether Lovett, (JH), 
N-22 
Simonds, Natalie, Peter Rabbit, (P), N-53; 
The Unhappy Santa, (P), D-61 
Snow Girl, The, Alice Very, (P), F-48 
Song for American Union, Vincent McHugh, 
(JH), My-63 
—_. Leona, This Might Happen to You, (ID, 
-44 
Spirit of Christmas, The*, Robert St. Clair, D-79 
Spring Is Coming, Loretta Capell Rabenhorst, 
(P), A-51 
Star Dust, Karin Asbrand, (P), A-56 
wae of Samuel Slater, The*, Walter Hackett, 
72 
Strawberry Cottage, Esther Cooper, (P), F-51 
Surprise for Mother, A, Helen Louise Miller, 
(JH), A-11 


Talent Tree, The, Thelma Lucille Brown, (I), 
Mr-41 

Taylor, Marion A., If Wishes Were Fishes, (P), 
Mr-53 

Test, The, Loretta Capell Rabenhorst,'(I), My-40 

This Little Pig Went to Market, Helen Littler 
Howard, (P), A-54 

This Might Happen to You, Leona Spain, (I), 
F-44 

Three Royal R’s, The, Mary Thurman ,Pyle, 
(JH), N-1 

Tin to Win, Riley Hughes, (P), D-68 

Tom Tit Tot, Alice Very, (P), My-52 

To You the Torch, Irving Marcus, (JH), My-18 

Twelve Months, The, Alice Very, (P), Mr-49 

Two Nights Before Christmas, Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin, (I), D-52 


Unhappy Santa, The, Natalie Simonds, (P), 
D-61 

Uninvited Guests, The, Helen Louise Miller, 
(JH), My-1 

Unusual Flower, The, Manta S. Graham, (I), 
Mr-30 

Very, Alice, Victory for Liberty, (P), J-65; The 
Snow Girl, (P), F-48; The Twelve Months, 
(P), Mr-49; Tom Tit Tot, (P), My-52 

Very, Alice and Martha Brown, The Fairy 
Circus, (P), O-47 

Victory for Liberty, Alice Very, (P), J-65 

Vosatka, Helen, The Piggy Bank Helps Uncle 
Sam, (P), My-70 


Waite, Helen E., Not Only the Strong, (1), 
My-26 

Wanted — A Stenographer, Samuel S. Rich- 
mond, (JH), N-72 

Way of an Eagle, The, Sonia Daugherty, (JH), 
A-1l 

We, the Tools, Doris F. Halman, (JH), A-59 

be ory Cooking?, Helen Louise Miller, (JH), 
“12 

When the Sandman Went to Sleep, Karin 
Asbrand, (P), D-56 

Wyllie, Nellie, The Frightened Witch, (P), 0-55 


Young, Stanley, Ship Forever Sailing, (JH), 
N-10 
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PLays— Volume II 
1942— 1943 


Key: JH, Junior High; I, Intermediate; P, Primary; *, radio play. Issues are designated as follows: 
O, October; N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; Mr, March; A, April; My, May. 
The numbers attached to these by hyphens indicate the page of the issue. For example, O-14 means 


page 14 of the October issue. 





AGRICULTURE 
Henry Wallace’s Experiment, (JH), F-1 
Louisa M. Autcott 
Louisa Alcott’s Wish, (I), N-45 
AMERICAN Epucation WEEK 


The Three Royal R’s, (JH), N-1 


ARITHMETIC 
The Digits, (P), J-53 


ARTISTS 
The Day Is Bright, (Murillo), (JH), My-8 


ASTRONOMY 
Follow the North Star, (P), My-57 


AUTHORS 
Anne Bradstreet*, My-79 
Louisa Alcott’s Wish, (I), N-45 
AVIATION 
Highways of Tomorrow, (JH), F-65 


Breuicat Pay 
The Sacred Cup, (JH), D-18 


BrioGRAPHY 


Anne Bradstreet*, My-79 

Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia, (JH), O-1 
The Day Is Bright, (JH), My-8 

Henry Wallace’s Experiment, (JH), F-1 
Joan of Domremy, (JH), Mr-11 

Juarez the Just, (JH), D-7 

Judge Douglas Presides, (JH), J-13 

The Story of Samuel Slater*, O-72 


ANNE BRADSTREET 
Anne Bradstreet*, My-79 


CHRISTMAS 


Angel Child, (JH), D-1 
The Christmas Mouse, (P), D-63 


The Little Cake, (I), D-30 
No Room at the Inn, (I), D-37 
The Spirit of Christmas*, D-79 
Two Nights Before Christmas, (I), D-52 
The Unhappy Santa, (P), D-61 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

Illustrious Voyager, (I), O-22 

CoMEDIES 


Angel Child, (JH), D-1 

Love from Bud, (JH), O-14 

Papa Pepper — Patriot, (JH), Mr-1 

A Surprise for Mother, (JH), A-11 

What’s Cooking?, (JH), F-12 
CoMMENCEMENT 

To You the Torch, (JH), My-18 


SterpHEeN A. DovGias 
Judge Douglas Presides, (JH), J-13 


FaBLEs 

See LEGENDS 

Farry Tages 
See LeGENDs 

FANTASIES 

See LEGENDS 

Fok Taes 
See LEGENDS 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia, (JH), O-1 


GRAMMAR 


This Might Happen to You, (I), F-44 
The Test, (I), My-40 


HALLOWE’EN 


The Frightened Witch, (P), 0-55 
Goblin Parade, (1), O-37 
The Magic Broom, (P), 0-53 
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Patrick HENRY 
The Way of an Eagle, (JH), A-1 


Historica Piays 


Cinderella of New Hampshire, (JH), A-23 
Citizen Franklin of Philadelphia, (JH), O-1 
The Ducal Bonnet, (I), F-31 

Fires at Valley Forge, (JH), J-1 
Gerrymander, (JH), N-67 

The Home of Our Government*, Mr-73 
Joan of Domremy, (JH), Mr-11 

Juarez the Just, (JH), D-7 

Judge Douglas Presides, (JH), J-13 
The Mayflower Passengers*, N-79 
M’Lord of Massachusetts, (I), D-43 
No Braver Soldier, (I), A-31 

Not Only the Strong, (I), A-31 

Poor General Prescott*, A-70 

The Road to London, (JH), 0-9 
School’s Done, (JH), Mr-20 

Ship Forever Sailing, (JH), N-10 
Silverheels, (JH), N-22 

The Story of Samuel Slater*, O-72 

The Three Royal R’s, (JH), N-1 

The Way of an Eagle, (JH), A-1 


INFLATION 
Ceiling, (JH), F-54 
Tuomas JEFFERSON 


The Three Royal R’s, (JH), N-1 
The Way of an Eagle, (JH), A-1 


Joan or Arc 


Joan of Domremy, (JH), Mr-11 


Benito JuARrEz 
Juadrez the Just, (JH), D-7 


Lecenps, Fasuies, Fantastes, Fotk anp 
Farry Tages 


The Cats and the Monkey, (I), 0-44 
The Fairy Circus, (P), O-47 

The Floating Stone, (I), J-43 

Hans, Who Made the Princess Laugh, (I), A-45 
The Incompetent Godmother, (I), Mr-37 
Little Hero of Holland, (I), F-37 

The Long-Haired Warriors, (I), N-31 
The Magic Cookie Jar, (I), N-36 
Mother Goose’s Children, (P), J-50 
Mother Goose’s Sleeping Cap, (P), N-56 
Peter Rabbit, (P), N-53 

Pom Pom, (P), My-48 

The Runaway Balloon, (P), J-47 

The Salt in the Sea, (I), 0-28 

The Shady Shadows, (I), A-38 

The Snow Girl, (P), F-48 

Star Dust, (P), A-56 

Strawberry Cottage, (P), F-51 

This Little Pig Went to Market, (P), A-54 
Tom Tit Tot, (P), My-52 

The Twelve Months, (P), Mr-49 


The Unusual Flower, (I), Mr-30 
When the Sandman Went to Sleep, (P), D-56 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Boy Who Voted for Lincoln*, J-72 


MemoriAt Day 
The Uninvited Guests, (JH), My-1 


MoruHeEr’s Day 
A Surprise for Mother, (JH), A-11 


BartTotomMé Muri.io 
The Day is Bright, (JH), My-8 
NURSING 
The Crisis, (JH), Mr-68 
PAGEANT 
Fun to Be Free, (JH), Mr-59 


Patriotic PLays 


Americans Every One, (I), My-35 

For Lack of a Nail, (JH), O-63 

For the Duration, (JH), J-57 

Fun to Be Free, (JH), Mr-59 

The Home of Our Government*, Mr-73 
Line-Up for Victory, (JH), 0-58 

No Medals, (JH), N-62 

The Piggy Bank Helps Uncle Sam, (P), My-70 
Song for American Union, (JH), My-63 
Tin to Win, (P), D-68 

The Uninvited Guests, (JH), My-1 
Victory for Liberty, (P), J-65 


Patriot’s Day 
No Braver Soldier, (I), A-31 
School’s Done, (JH), Mr-20 
Rapio Pays 


Anne Bradstreet, My-79 

The Boy Who Voted for Lincoln, J-72 
The Home of Our Government, Mr-73 
The Mayflower Passengers, N-79 

Poor General Prescott, A-70 

The Spirit of Christmas, D-79 

The Story of Samuel Slater, O-72 


Saint Patrick 


St. Patrick and the Last Snake in Ireland, (P), 
Mr-46 


SALVAGE 
Tin to Win, (P), D-68 
SclENCE 


Follow the North Star, (P), My-57 
Henry Wallace’s Experiment, (JH), F-1 


SAMUEL SLATER 
The Story of Samuel Slater*, O-72 





Soutn AMERICA 
Judrez the Just, (JH), D-7 


SPRING 
Spring Is Coming, (P), A-51 


Wiiuram Tei 
The Ducal Bonnet, (I), F-31 


THANKSGIVING 


Little White Cloud, (P), N-50 
The Mayflower Passengers*, N-79 
Ship Forever Sailing, (JH), N-10 


VALENTINE’s Day 
Cupid on the Loose, (JH), F-23 


Victory PLays 


Ceiling, (JH), F-54 

For Lack of a Nail, (JH), 0-63 

For the Duration, (JH), J-57 

Fun to Be Free, (JH), Mr-59 

Line-Up for Victory, (JH), O-58 

Mr. Togo and His Friends, (JH), O-58 
No M (JH), N-62 

The Piggy Bank Helps Uncle Sam, (P), My-70 
Song for American Union, (JH), My-63 
Tin to Win, (P), D-68 

Victory for Liberty, (P), J-65 

We, the Tools, (JH), A-59 


VocaBULARY BUILDER 
Gerrymander, (JH), N-67 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE PLays 


A Career for Ralph, (JH), D-73 

The Crisis, (JH), Mr-68 

Hail—the Genie, (JH), My-73 
Highways of Tomorrow, (JH), F-65 
Joan Makes a Sale, (JH), O-69 

The Legacy, (JH), A-66 

Prescription for Success, (JH), J-68 
Wanted — A Stenographer, (JH), N-72 


Henry WALLACE 
Henry Wallace’s Experiment, (JH), F-1 


War Bonps AND STAMPS 


For the Duration, (JH), J-57 

Line-Up for Victory, (JH), O-58 

The Piggy Bank Helps Uncle Sam, (P), My-70 
Victory for Liberty, (P), J-65 


GrorGe WASHINGTON 


Dolly Saves the Day, (I), J-36 
Fires at Valley Forge, (JH), J-1 


MIscELLANEOUS 


David and the Second ee. : J-28 
If Wishes Were Fishes, (P), Mr 

The Junior Partisans, (JH), eg 

Sally Ann Remembers, (P), My-60 

The Talent Tree, (I), Mr-41 








IF 


you are not now a regular an- 
nual subscriber to PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young 
People, why not subscribe and 
receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which 
a subscription offers you? 


Each month PLAYS contains 
just the dramatic material you 
need for the commemoration of 
special events and holidays. In 
addition, there are biographical, 
historical, scientific, and patriotic 
plays to be used effectively in the 
presentation of classwork. 


And for relaxation, PLAYS con- 
tinues to offer comedies for whole- 
some entertainment. 


All of our plays are of the highest 
dramatic quality, are fresh and 
timely, and are written by pro- 
fessional writers, and _ teachers > 
from all over the country. 


And remember — All of the plays 
we publish may be produced by 
SUBSCRIBERS ROYALTY-FREE. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


0 Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 
O I enclose $ 0 Send bill 


(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 











OLD ENGLISH 


Folh-Tales 


few CHILDREN in your classes will 
thrill to these charming tales as 
dramatized by Ruth Vickery Holmes: 


King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury 
In which the Shepherd saves the 
Abbot’s life by answering the King’s 
riddles. 
In the Days of King Alfred 


The amusing story of King Alfred and 
the burnt biscuits. 


The Wise Men of Gotham 


All the men of Gotham masquerade as 
fools to outwit the King’s Sheriff. 


The Heir of Linne 
The prodigal son mends his ways to 
regain his ancestral estate. 


The King and the Miller 


An amusing case of mistaken identity 
in which the Miller is knighted most 
unexpectedly. 


The Golden Goose 


An enchanted goose wins the Princess 
for poor Dummling. 





ROYALTY-FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 





For each copy of the plays de- 
sired, send 10¢ plus postage to: 


Plays 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 
PLAY IN MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for holida _ and special occasions published in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from Volume I (1941-1942) and from 
previous issues this season for the celebration of the following events: 


May 2-9 — National Music Week 


MUSIC MASTER OF TWO WORLDS: Dvorak (R adio Play)....February, 1942 
SINGING HEART: Stephen Foster (Radio Play) ... April, 1942 


May 9 — Mother's Day 
A SURPRISE FOR MOTHER (Junior and Senior High) ..... April, 1943 
WE WANT MOTHER (For Intermediates) ... April, 1942 
WHISTLER’S MOTHER (For Junior and Senior High)...... ... April, 1942 
SURPRISE (Radio Play) " ...«March, 1942 


May 17 — “I Am An American” Day 
FUN TO BE FREE (Junior and Senior High) ...-March, 1943 
CITIZENS OF TOMORROW (Junior and Senior High)............ April, 1942 
STARS AND STRIPES (Junior and Senior High) May, 1942 
poe ye A Le Pe er .See listings page 85 


May 30 — Memorial Day 
FORWARD MARCH! (Junior and Senior High) May, 1942 








Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, may be 
* produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- oe 
vidual plays may be purchased for 10c each, plus postage 


PLAYS, INC., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Ke nilis P lays — 


Pr FIRST FREEDOM — An historic dramatization of the life of Lucy Stone, 


ntit radio script based on the fight for free- _ pioneer in the fight for women’s rights. 
“most lished by the trial of John Peter Zenger MUSIC MASTER OF TWO 
| iH) in 1735 y S WORLDS — The fascinating story of 
- ~ Antonin Dvorak, climaxed by the tre- 
WILDERNESS FIGHTERS—A_ mendous success of his New World 
thrilling dramatization of Lewis and Symphony. 
Clark’s expedition through the = ayyp op © cprare —_ 
wade v— STATUE SPEAKS — Tom and 
ulie visit the Statue of Liberty on the 
ALFIE — An unusual radio play in anniversary of its dedication and learn 
which an American boy, caught in an its history in a most unusual way. 
wrth on an English Orphanage, SINGING HEART — The story of 
earns a powerful lesson in Liberty and Stent Fr d 
Demseresy. phen foster perteaye against a 
, background of his own beautiful con- 
WOMAN COURAGEOUS — A vivid tributions to American music. 











Any of These Plays May Be Produced Royalty-I'ree by Subscribers to PLAYS, 
The Drama Magazine for Young People 


FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, SEND TEN CENTS AND POSTAGE TO 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE HORN BOOK . 








FOUR SPECIAL AND HIGHLY PRIZED ISSUES 


of 


The Horn Book 


These copies will be sold at 50 cents a copy, but 
‘ as the supply is limited, please do not send money; 
you will be billed if we can fill your order. 


. May-June 1940. A special issue in 
honor of Arthur Rackham with at- 
ticles of appreciation and a full 17-page 
bibliography of the books he illus- 
trated for children. Also in this issue: 
‘Guide to Treasure” (Storytelling), by 
Bertha Mahony; “Paul Bransom and 
His Work,” by Dorothy Lathrop. 


. May-June 1941. A Tribute to L. 
Leslie Brooke, in whose death chil- 
dren lost a beloved illustrator. With 
many illustrations (from adult as well 
as children’s books) and with special 
articles by Anne Carroll Moore, Lil- 
lian Smith, James Daugherty, Anne T. 
Eaton, Reginald Birch, Elizabeth Mac- 
Kinstry, Gladys English, Jacqueline 
Overton and many others. Also in this 
issue: ““The New England Primer,” by 
Wilbur Macey Stone, and “Beatrix 


264 Boylston Street 


Potter and Her Nursery Classics,” by 
Bertha Mahony. 


. July-August 1941. An issue to honor 


Laura E. Richards, with special ar- 
ticle by Anne T. Eaton, and a portrait 
of Mrs. Richards taken at her home in 
Gardiner, Maine, in 1940; an issue to 
keep with this March-April 1943 Horn 
Book in which we publish for the first 
time a new poem by Mrs. Richards. 


. July-August 1942. The Rachel Field 


Memorial Number, with articles and 
tributes from her close associates; 
many unpublished pictures, furnished 
by Miss Field’s mother, and a special 
poetry page with one of Rachel Field’s 
new and hitherto unpublished poems. 
Also in this issue: The Newbery and 
Caldecott Awards winners—Walter D. 
Edmonds and Robert McCloskey. 


Boston 
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